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Literature. 


THE SIREN. 


le is given elsewhere in this day’s Albion to 
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Around ina enfolden ? 
Whove fac ts, wo manly fr. 

That swoons upon m golden ? 
What eadsong withers on the odorous air? 
Where am I, where? 

Where is my country and that vision olden ? 


curl, 
And beneath with teeth of 
Of what bed teen, what wea, and what be 
ditties three! 
lo! blood was ravish’d with the theme, 
And lo! ee eS Tr drowsy dream, 
w, with lips tremulous, 
—and thus! 
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he extract be- 
bearing the above title, which has 

A London jour- 
*The Siren.’ It tells 
and wondrous power. Eumolpus 
is the name of a mortal, drawn by an enticing spirit from the werid 


in which he dwells. e fascination wh follows may be 
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And raising hands I shriek’d, I cried s curse 
On that weird voice that twinéd me from home ; 
And echoes of the awful universe 
Answered me; and the deep with lips of foam 
Mock’d me and spat upon me ; and the things 
ren 4 ocean nose and aise ill, 
ea, also air-born es waving wings, 
Because I could not sing to oor thaen still 
I was alone, the shadow of a man, 
ayy | the trackless waste of waves forlorn. 
Blown on by pitiless rains and vapours wan, 
Plaining for that small town Sicilian, 
Where, in the sweet begifining, I was born! 
THB SIREN. 
Ah, weep not, Dearest! lean upon my breast, e 
While sunset darkens stilly, 
And Dian poises o’er the slumberous west 
Her silver sickle chilly : 
The eyes of heaven are opening, the leaves 
Fold silver-dewy round the closing roses, 
In lines of foam the breaking billow heaves 
Each thing that gladdens and each thing that grieves 
Dip slow to dark reposes. 


EUMOLPUS. 

O voice that lured me on, I know thee now! 
O melanchely eyes, ye mildly beam ! 

O kiss, thy touch is dewy on my brow! 
Sweet Spirit of my dream ! 


THE SIREN. 
Name thy love, and I am she, 
Name thy woe, and look on me, 
Name the weary melody 
That led thee hither o’er the sea,— 
Then call to mind my ditties three 
Of what hath been, what ‘s, and what shall be! | 
* . _ ? 
RUMOLPUS. 
Thou art the gentle witch that men call Death! 
Ah, Beauteous, I am weary, and would rest! 
THE SIREN. 
Lie very softly, Sweet, and let thy breath 
Fade calmly on mysbreast ! 
Call me Love or call me Fame, 
Call me Death or Poesy, 
Call me by whatever name 
™Seemeth sweetest unto thee :— 
I anoint thee, I caress thee, 
With my dark reposes bless thee, 
1 redeem thee, I possess thee ! 
I = ~ 4 femme pom Sent 
umber, slumber, poses 
Slumber calm and Sonar ne, 
Till I touch thee, and awake thee! 


EUMOLPUS. 
Diviner far than song divine can tell! 
Thine eyes are dim with dreams of that awaking ! 
Yea, let me slumber, for my heart ts breaking 
With too much love. Farewell! farewell! farewell ! 


THE SIRER. 
Charméd sight and charméd sound 
Close the weary one around ! 
Charméd dream of charméd sleep 
Make his waiting sweet and deep! 
Husht be all things! Let the spall 
Duskly on his eyelids dwell ! 
EUMOLPUS, 
Farewell! farewell! farewell! 
THE SIREN. 
© melancholy waters, softly flow ! 
oO , Shine softly, dropping dewy balm! 
on in sandals white as snow! 
O Winds, be calm, be calm ! 
For he is tired from wandering to and fro,! 
Yes, weary with unrest to see and know. 
—_——_—_>—_—— 


THE “BEWITCHED” FARM. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
Chapter 1.—The Mysterious Depeedations. 
If anybody should find the incidents of the following sto 


O Moon 





hard to believe, I shall set the reprosch down to the discredit 


the sy surrounding printer’s | der 
” readers as dari a 


neck, as t’ others got,” said 
ordi. | now noticed stand 





slight prior acquaintance with his wife, and I did not think 
that any difficulty had arisen in that quarter. Thursday 
mening comedian found me leaving town in an early train, 
booked for Red Hil! station, indulging a pleasant conviction 
in my mind, as we whirled along, that Bom Treddock’s hand- 
some red face would be about the first sight I should see on 
the platform. Buta second disappointment awaited me, for 
on alighting st the little country station to which, it seemed, 
I was ly passenger, I neither found my friend nor any 
one representing him. 

yes,” said the dapper station-master, lowering the tele- 
graph al as the w’ ng train again got into motion ; “ he 
G 























. Treddock very well. I meant Mr. Treddock at the 
for they had but one gentleman of that name; and 
he and all the rest about there wished there were more like 


him. At least, body did but some confounded rascal 
who had taken a spite st him for n ; but it was to 
be hoped it would soon be found out who the villain was.” 


I acked for an explanation—what this latter rather myste- 
rious statement meant. 

refully weeping up s signallag he held in bie hand, “al 
car up a S n — 
kind of a has been done about the farm, and they can’t 
find out who it is does it. They keep a good watch, but it's 
of no use ; somehow, they can’t light on the rsscal. “ Very 
likely,” he added, “ that is the reason Mr, Treddock hasn't 
come down to the station to meet you, if he was expecting 

a.” 

“ No doubt, that was the reason,” I said; “and very sorry 
I was to hear it; for I felt sure my friend had done nothing 
to merit treatment of that kiad.” 

“Tt was quite the other way,” the station-master replied ; 
and he went on to give Treddock a most eul character 
as he walked along by my side, kindly insisting on accom- 
panying me Yom a certain turn in the road, from whence, he 
said, I could see the stacks belonging to tie Grange oa the 
crest of the hill. By and by, they came into view, and I pro- 
tested — my companion gving any further. 

“T only hope the ricks won't be fired,” heremarked, point- 
ing in the direction of the white hillocks on the distant ridge; 
“that is the dodge which farmers’ enemies y try. [t's 
80 easy ; just a match struck and put into the straw ; and there 
isn’t overmuch hae 4. ~ Grange, RS == the first 
thing every morning when I get up, ally, taking 
a fresh stare from under his hand in the direction of 
the stacks. 

“ Why, there is smoke!” I cried, quite alarmed, asa thin 
— of vapour went up, the light sky behind showing it 
nly. A 
“That isn’t from a sjack, bless you. It doesn’t go up ina 
id and a blaze in a minnit, when the 
ly oats, I’ve seen it twice— 
again at the Firs, That smoke 
is from one of the house-chimneys, Sah ep be sure not to 
train due at 11.40, or x would 

, because I am sure Mr. Tred- 


gop 
errand; and he added, that he hoped the lad would bring 
range. This curious intelligence 

naturally not a little excited me, and I hurried along the path 
which led me thi well-cultivated fields for some three- 
re 1 gained the top of the hill where the 
stacks stood in a cluster, as wet could now see, quite intact 
ry’s torch. he large, red- many- 

t just below me, and I had 

ly to cross # yard, skirted by the out-buildings, to gain 


“Three more are killed, Nell, and the old ewe is one of 
them. John has just carted em up from the bottom meadow.” 
pine hemp he tiret a Soom | lane on — the 
; but as were tones, I recognised m my 
a end ce etn tein? littl th 
urning the angle of a , L came upon a little group, the 
tral figare of which was Tom Tredduck, broad and barly, 
SS ie plein Seely ciate We er pose ots © t- 
tarist. At his side stood a rather short, and some- 
ee ee Indy, whom I instantly identified as Mrs. 
en an 


‘i 


Ess 


of our modern novelists, who are fast ed! the public Treddock ; around them, in different attitudes of 
into a foolish underrating of reality. They ocourren- | amazement, bent a labouring man, a boy, and @ servant-wo- 
ces wi inferior in boldness and spirit to sctual|man. They were all too intently gazing in one direction, un- 
events ; and 3 4a . as [approached unob 


cart-shed, to notice 
from behind, I saw that ng fascination, 
remy yy ed the carcasses of three sheep lying in a row un- 


the le 
“It’s just the same soart o’ a blow, reight at the back o’ the 
a second labouring-man, whom I 


g 


pte but in i here i thea in roughl wiping his redly stained tlagers sean 
many instances w t may neces- y y 
sorly tien above these Haale, reader ought to an ef-| wool, after examining the carcasses in the region of the 


head. 
“Is more of this villainy going on?” I inquired, nearing 


“Is it you 
Tom z 


mg and then, dashing away the tears, she 
8, 


gave mea most as heartily as 
; S'hyserical sob versified it here and there. 
Come along into the house,” ert Treddock, seiz- 


Js all. We shall catch the scamp 


time. 
“ You spoke as if you had heard something about it,” added 
Mrs, Treddock, coming round to me, and recollecting, as it 


seemed, first words. 
“It ion" worth bothering about, now heis come,” said Tom ; 
-|“and you know,” he continued, again gr my hand, to 
leave no doubt of the welcome, “ we are very to see you, 


answer. 
“Thsvs true. Why, the fact is,” wate, 
& pause in the middle of the yard, “ we were not ¢ 


be offended when 


I. know you won't 
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me, “ you would not enjoy yourself as we could wish ;” and 
she wound up with a hospitable blush. 

“ Justso ; there is the point,” said Treddock : “ but we must 
laugh at it, Nell. Wesha’n’t be ruined yet ; and my old friend 
here must think anything that happens is a joke ;” and the big, 
honest fellow pretended to laugh. “We mustu’t be in the 
blues, old chap, now you are come;” and he slapped me on 
the shoulder. “ You won’t mind going in by short way, 
through the kitchen,” he said, making for the back-door. 

“ | know about it,” I at length got out, in answer to Mrs. 
Treddock’s long-ago question, as we entered the house: “ the 
man at the railway-station told me, so I understood a great 
deal too well why you were not there to meet me.—Have you 
had an accident with the window ?” I involuntarily asked, for 
at the end of the low, old-fashioned passage we had just en- 
tered from the kitchen, a large casement was partly hanging 
inwards, most of the panes in it shivered. 

“ Oh, it is only one of these jokes that somebody is playing 
us. It smashed in just after six this souraing, before it was 
well light ;” and Treddock sent flying some of the fragments 
of glass from underfoot with a kick, as he laughed again. 


* But is it not shameful, when we have not injured a soal, | not care much what came then; it would find me a match 


and would pot hurt a hair of anybody’s head?” asked 


his wife, who, womanlike, could not so easily do without | good soul was afraid of some mysterious disaster involving 


sympathy. 
of Would not, 1? Only let me catch somebody and they 


shall see! I'll have my joke then as they are having theirs | swered, “ since it is just possible 1 may helpyou. Two heads, 
now;” and Treddock, to relieve his feelings, knocked open | they say, are better than one; and I shall like the sport of 
the door of the sitting-room, which we have just reached, with pres | out this villain better than even shooting part- 


a blow of his big fist. 


in the course of the conversation which followed, 


that these eo annoyances 
the day on whic 


by some jag, 
fine mastilf 


bruised to his la-t gasp. He 


inten of that kin 


nor any solution at all of the mystery, was to be obtained. 


About noon on the third day, five sheep were missed from | hubbub of female voices, We stared blankly into each other's 
8 flock feeding in one of the meadows, and they were at length | faces. 
discovered lying scattered about in a hollow ; and in this case, 
the aid of the butcher was not required, for they had all been | corkscrew upon the table with a bang, and starting up in his 
hilled outright, each one by a blow of some blunt instrument | chair as the door of the room opened. 
delivered on the back part of the head. Somewhat earlier 
than this, on the day of my arrival, three more sheep (those 1| just pushed o’er,” said a wide-eyed dairymaid, mechanically 
had seen under the shed) had been found in another field, | wiping the curd off her arms with her apron. 

ing been treated exactly in the same way; and before that,| “The yard isn’t a fire?” demanded Treddock in a roar, 
y as six o'clock in the morning, the whole household 
a been startled by the sudden smashing in of the window I 


hav 
so ear 


in ruins. 


“ Isn’t it wicked ?” asked Mrs. Treddock indignantly, as she | dock, as she and I fcllowed her husband, who dashed past 
and Tom finished their joint »arrative, the latver once more | the girl, and made for the back premises. 
— to langh the whole affair off. “We hsve been as| “ But the stack-yard was not on fire, nor did it present any 
id to everybody as it is possible to be. Thomas gives the| very alarming, a 


ia 
highest wages: Mr. Jenkins, who lives at the 


Was indignant at the actual events. 


of the other sort as well. 
Treddock. 


“ It is not poaches, isit?” I inquired upon this last hint. | the 


“ Have you prosecuted anybody tor poaching ?” 


“ Not for months, and | wink at it morethaa anybody else,” | turning a cock 


was the reply. 


“ Yes, that makes it so vexing,” interrupted his wife. “But turning to me; “but there is no knowing sow what may 
I really would do as other do, in fature; I would not | happen, and so once every hour I have them dam 
cannot think it is either of the] wouldn't barn so quickly. Go round to the other side; and 
Bagguleys, and there is but Davis besides them now, and I | if you leave the yard again before 
took his child some preserves myself when it had had the| I'll settle with you,” he said to young Jackson; 
scarletina. We have but those three poachers,” she informed | the youth ingtantly hobbled out of sight and hearing. 


let anybody off. Though 


me, shaking her head. 


“In a mysterious case like this,” said I, “one just says|a handful of chaff away; 
whatever comes into one’s head, without thinking if it is likely. my previous 
LT... be any of the family—I mean, any of the servants, or| observation. “The rick has gone over that way,” he added, 


on the farm, can it?” 


The reproachful look I received from each of them, and 
the simaltencous exclamation: “O dear, no!” which issued | quarter. ‘I saw at once that I was mistaken in my 
feom both, as it the idea of such ingratitude was perfectly 
incredible, made me feel ashamed of having hinted at the 


notion. 
wagieain could it ee ay agg ge ey tng was | of wood which h Seeceten belie 
inoiag Ww recapitulate the list of th its, with | pushed over,” he the Ww 
Retieee found the of » no riape el the be bapa looking “cael abost on the 
;| ground, which I now was covered a white dust. 
of making the least of it,| “Has it done much harm ?” 


reminded her that she had not shown me the . At serious about the matter. 
that mention she inavantly forgot all the disesters, and Rurried oN 





of good disposi 
doubt for the p of satisf\ m 
but her husband, Ritnta vo bis plas : 


FF 
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began on the evening of | ing eyes, leaning across the hearth, and shaking my hand. 
Treddock sent me his last invitation, and |“ But let it drop now : she is here.” 
oe had continued ever since. The first incident was the 
finding of three or four geese in the yard dead, with their | into baby’s blue eyes; and scarcely the renewed sounds of 
heads wholly or partly severed, as if the necks had been cut|crashiug windows, or the sobs of further expiring sheep, 
instrument. On the following afternoon, the | would at that mament have distracted her attention. Master 
, kept in a kennel at the end of the house, was | Charlie Treddock, I may freely say, even allowing something 
discovered lying at the full length of his chain, beaten and|for the prejudice of my friendship for his parents, was a 
been heard some time before | charming little fellow for his time of life, and I thought his | ing con’ 
to give two or three sharp, whining barks; and in conse- 
qvence of the affair of the geese, a servant-girl had looked out | of the possibility of harm’s reach. The young gentleman was 
intently. The girl did not, it appeared, then give any atten- | pleased to strike up a friendship fur me forthwith, and the 
tion to the kennel ; and it was not until some half-hour after- | « i 
wards that a wagoner observed the poor dog stretched on the | mother’s existence, by his giving a clutch at my beard, and 
ground, moaning and bleeding. The animal had to be shot, | uttering a sound to me unintelligible, but which the good lady 
to put him out of his misery, and the supposition was, that he | confidently asserted was: “ How do?” She was quite over- 
received his injuries at the time he was heard to bark. It was| come by the circumstance, for he had not articulated to that 
to be expected that a second such extraordinary occurrence, | extent before; and as not even his sire 
following so closely on the heels of the first, should arouse the | ciently impressed with the wonder of the thing, she hurried | d 
suspicions of the household; and, in consequence of it, Tred- 
dock and a man-servant sat up all that night on the hearth,in | male domestics, among whom a triumphant chuckling, as we 
anticipation of thieves breaking into the house, my friend rea-| could hear from a great distance, was at once setup. All 
soning that the getting rid of the watch-dog must indicate aa | troubles were lost sight of in this glorious achievement, and I 
. Bat no such attempt was made; the| myself 
gray dawn found all safe, and the master went to his bed. He] kind of joint transaction between baby and me. Mrs. Tred- 
was, however, awakened; in less than an hour, to receive the | dock became quite gay, Tom grew almost cheerful, and the 
upp t news, that one of the cows was hopelessly crippled | conversation entirely changed in its character. 
in the home-field, having two of ils legs, a fore one and a hind 
pone both on the same side, broken to splinters. This affair} mers. One o'clock was the hour at Red Hill Grange, and our 
id only be set down along with the other previous inexpli-| chat soon brought us to that time. Mrs. Treddock lost a little 
cable events, for there was neither hole nor ditch in the croft | of her spirits ou the serving of the meal, lamenting that she 
into which it could have fallen ; and, in addition to that, there} had not known I was coming, and making more apologies for 
were bruises on the skin, showing that the iojuries had been | the absence of dainties than the well-furnished board rendered 
inflicted by blows received on the outside. Its recovery was] necessary. But the journey had given me a famous appetite, 
out of the question, and the cow had to be slaughtered. ‘Close | and, possibly influenced by my feats as a trencherman, she 
search was made for footmarks, or for any other clue, and in-| lost this new troable by and by, and the meal passe:' very 
quiries were also instituted st the adjoining farms, and downa 
in the village, whether any suspicious characters had been seea | produced, in honour of my visit, and we had just broken the 
about the uistrict. No information pointing to the offender, | seal and drawn the cork, when a shrill scream was heard in 


Firs, says we | urchin, was pointing rather theatrically to a kind of skeleton 
give too much; and last Christmas I made twelve gallons of | of a hayrick, which lay on the ground instead of standing up- 
excellent soup for the poor villagers. Nearly all the skimmed | right, and vociferating to his master that it was not in that 
milk is given away to anybody who comes; and we neverjcondition an hour before, when he went away to dinner. 
turned a beggar back, without either giving them relief, or|Treddock carefully examined the fallen hay, but did not 
else putting them to a light job, if they were young and| make many remarks; and his wife, who seemed much re h me 
strong.” The good lady fini-bed this statement with her | lieved to find that this was the extent of the disaster, went 
hendkerchief pressed to her eyes; nor did L wonder at it, for | back again into the house, The remains of the rick, judging 
I had bl grown as angry in listening to the recital, as she | from iis appearance as it lay, must, when — u t, 


of ooe corner of a apiaees 
“A very nice kind of sport you have come down for, old| behind in some dismantling process; its tumble sug- 
friend, and I hope you'll enjoy it ; but we'll try and find some | gested nothing alarming to me, for I should have fancied that 
bey haven’t knocked all the hares | a puff of wind would have sent it over at any time. 
on the head, nor netted the last of the birds, I hope,” joked 


away to fetch the prodigy ; he was their first child, and pre-| rest. That footmark is yours, I know, though it hasn’t gots 
mier babies are always prodigies. diamond. Just put your foot down in a fresh place. 

“It is very queer altogether,” ssid Treddock in a hollow | marks are mine, and these are the lad’s. Nell’s slippers only 
whisper to me, as soon as we were left alone, and his fac2 | came there,” he continued, rapidly glancing about enclo- 
seemed to grow quite pallid as he spoke. “I don’t like to|sure. “Ah,” hesaid with a balf-vexed sigh, as 1 made a fres, 
bother you about it, now you are come down for a bit of s/| impression of my foot on the white dust, “ 1 knew it was 
run, but I have done all I could to find it out, and I can’t hit| mark. Itis that that puzzies me most;” and he his 
ona trace. See”—and leaning back in his chair, he elevated | hands into his hair till it stood up in all ways, in signe of his 
his boots, d attention to the strong soles—‘ we have | perplexity. “How could any body come to the with. 
all got nails driven in in that pattern, the girls as well as the | out leaving foctprints ?” 
men and the lads, everybody but Nell. had the village-| This was a question I could not answer. I could only ex. 
shoemaker up on purpose the day before yesterday.” amine the ground for myself, and shake my head dumbiy. 

“Ino order to know the TT of those belonging to the | “It is lime,” Treddock said, kicking the white dust; “ang 
farm from others?” I asked, fur I saw that rows of superfiu- | you can see it shows everything. Those little scratches are 
ous nails were arranged in a kind of diamond pattern. marks where the hens have been; and that 
“ Yes, but I can’t find a single footmark ; it is that which | from Nell’s new mare’s feet. I have used two or 
staggers me. But Nell is coming back,” he said, as the ma- 
ternal voice made itself heard in the distance, talking to baby | the fields and everywhere; but there isn’t 
in the customary crowing dialect. “Don’t say anything be-| mark beside our own. How canthat be? That is the thing 
fore her. I try te make nothing of it when we are talking, | I want to know,” he _— with just a little 

scare on his face. “ If it was only noises, I shou! 


but I wish she and the child were at her mother’s. I should , ee a, dieu 
piace was nted—I should, upon my word; 
must not mention that to Nell ;” and ey laid bis broad wot 
on my arm. “But ghosts don’t kill sheep with blows, nor 
beat to death.” 

“No, it isn’t a ghost which pushed the rick over, if it has 
been upset,” I said as cheerfully as I could; for the mystery of 
the affair, 1 confess, was beginning to have little effect upon 
me. “But you have not shown me over the place yet,” | 
added, trying to be brisk. 

“ We'll look at it now,” he rather laboriously answered, 
walking away. We, however, wanted our hats, which had 
been in the previous hurry; and in 


















for it.” Big Tom Treddock, I knew, was no coward, but the 


his wife and the baby. 
“I am very glad I am come down, Tom,” I hastily an- 


“Thank you, old fellow,” murmured Treddock, with flash- 





Mrs. Treddock had clean forgotten all annoyances in gazing 


father was not without some justification for wishing him out | rather scanty suppl 
burdock and colt’s-foot ; and went on to talk most learnedlyof 
subsoil drainage, deep-ploughiog, chemical manures, the rote- 
tion of crops, and the stall-feeding of stock. pede h 4 








was dered memorable for the remainder of his 








Zeek 


seemed to be suffi- 
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away again in great excitement to communicate it to the fe- 


HE? 


to take a vague pride in the affair, for it was a 


i 











They dine very early in the country, even gentlemen-far- | given to my friend’s 
¥ oe an about the piace. The workmen looked 
not of the sort to indulge in malice of this 


they appeared to be on wil 


pleasantly. A bottle of specially old port was suvsequeatly 
been killed ; and 

creant could have escaped being seen 
or in retiring, even if not canght in the 
work all around the meadow ; and the fences there, as 
the farm, were kept Zz low. Really, it was most 
ous, and I could not help my thoughts now and 

ing that the enemy must be the 

ever innocent they all iooked, 
again to Tredd As 





the direction of the kitchen, instantly succeeded by a great 















“ There's something else!” shouted Treddock, flinging the 





“ Please, Tom Jackson says ag he’s found the owd hayrick 






that stiffer by pl 
tled a covey of plump 
hurrying across the room. dashed away from our 
“T dunno,” was the doubtfal answer. ; 


“Lord save us! What is to be done ?” moaned Mrs. Tred- 


rance. Tom Jackson, a white-haired | of 


i 
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gies 
Bie 
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have had the look 


“ Wet the stacks again,” was Treddock’s evasive remark, | hi: 

in reply to an observation from me to the effect, addressing 

to the lad, who instantly fetched from somewhere 

in the vicinity the nozzle-end of a gutta-percha pipe, and 
4 , began to throw wateron the oat and wheat 

stacks. “It will be sure to injure them,” my friend went on, 
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somebody else comes in, 


“Tt can’t have been the wind, for there isn’t enough to blow 
and, besides, it comes from the 
jock, in answer to 
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wrong side,” remarked 


A 


and then he put up his open hand to indicate that the soft 
wind only just breathing blew from the exactly 
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-hand 

“Nor it isn’t the that have given 
is still standing, the others have gone the 
ted from some pieces 
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known to us. If we find this to be the case—if we find, more- 
over, that every new fact as it arises is thoroughly explained 
by what we have imagined, that the thing ined also en- 
ables =e ata must _— u new condi- 
tiwns, gu y it, we can at will arrange new ex- 
periments which shall call these new facts into existence— 
when the conviction that the thing imagined exists not im 
imagi only, but as an entity independent of the human 
mind, becomes almost as irresistible as our belief in the exter- 
Aw Zt isthe state of ecientif thought with regard 
at t, is the state entific tw 

to the ph cause of the sensation of light. Men ofscience 
st the present day entertain the undoubting conviction that 
what is light in our consciousness is, outside of us, motion. 
Bat we cannot entertain the idea of motion without including 
that of a body moved; hence the question “ What 

the body external to ourselves, the motion of which, when 
transferred to the optic nerve, produces the impression of 
mt natn re od this question — me ps the 
most important physical conception that the mi man has 

achieved—the con 


an incandescent body raises in this ether a wave, which speeds 
through it at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. This ether 
soffers no rupture of continuity at the surface of the eye ; the 
intermol epaces of the various humours are filled with 
it, and hence the waves, 
cross these humours and impinge on nerve at the 
back of the eye. The sensation of light thus reduces itself to 
the communication of motion. Up nyptees on y deal with 
pure mechanics, but the subsequent ation of the shock 
of the ethereal waves into consciousness eludes the analysis of 
science. As an oar dipping into the Cam systems of 
waves which, speeding from the centres of disturbance, finally 
stir the sedges on the river's brink, so do the vibrating atoms 


, and not ver 
great, velocity to the brain, where, by a process which cena 
does net and th ensesth Gn tomer of the nervous matter is 
converted into the conscious impression of light.” Such is 
the acvount of the mysterious interstellar medium given Ly 
Professor Tyndall in the Rede Lecture, delivered before the 
ae of Cambridge on the 16th of May, and recently 
pu b 


Some of the fundamental conceptions of physical science 
they i 


are introduced in this lecture, but seem accessible to any 
one of a power of imagination. The avowed aim of the 
lecturer has to raise in the mind of any cultivated 

distinct images of the molecular involved in the 


processes 
pkenomena of light and radiant heat. Chemists have ht 
us that matter is resolvable into elementary forms to w 

ps pe pet pre that these atoms are endowed 
with powers of mutual attraction in virtue of which, under 
suitable conditions, they unite to form 


y | sequent to 


ted by a glowing body, can | is 
tne y 


hearer | metal. The heat of the invisible focus may be rendered so 


.| tense that a planet, in crossing one of them, would be dissi- 


hardly be a doubt that from the sun himself rays proceed| times. Does not Cervantes dwell with rapture on the long 
similar in quality to those which the dark earth pour nightly | fair tresses of the damsel disguised as a peasant, so long that 
into Su , on the other hand, the sun to they reached to her feet, so fair that Apollo himself might 
from his present Son ee have envied them ? 

ing the coo no new ray Ww be produced. The} The ancients, it is beyond all question, placed the brunette 
process w simply consist in the utter withdrawal of|in the second rank. Both Hesiod and Homer ascribe golden 
op a in the reduction of the intensity of others. | hair to the Goddess of Love; and even Minerva, who, th 
The case, would be emitted, sub-| somewhat too much addicted 


_ which, in this to war and strife, had still 
cessation of his light, are now emitted in| enough of the woman in her to be fond of fine dresses, had 
conjunction with the light-giving rays of the sun. eyes of azure blue. Diana, again, the prude who banished Ca- 
© the non-luminous rays, in particular, attention is di- | listo from her presence, and then stole down at night to kiss 
rected in the Rede Lecture, and various phenomena con- | the sleeping Endymion, was fair to a fault, with the eyes of a 
nected with them have been already described in this jour-|cat. Vesta, indeed, was dark; but then she was all flesh and 
nal. The action of gases, vapours, and odours on radiant | no soul, and would have eaten the doves of Venus, could she 
heat is illustrated ; the action of the aqueous vapours of our | have caught them and cooked them 4 la crapaudine. The 
and its effects upon terrestrial temperatures, are | very fire that was kept ever burning upon her altars was 

also stated ; the carbonic acid of the human breath is exam- | nothing more than the emblem of a well-appointed kitchen ; 
ined, and the means assigned of determining its quantity |and thus when a priestess suffered the sacred flame to ex- 
from its action upon radiant heat. A method is also de-| pire, the delinquent was consistently punished by being al- 
scribed by which the beams of the sun, or the electric light, | lowed to perish of hunger. It is true there were two Venuses, 
or the lime light, may be so filtered as to detach almost|of whom the Celestial Venus alone was fair; but what does 
completely the luminous from the non-luminous rays. It is | this prove, except that through degeneracy the Earthly Venus 
an extraordinary fact that the elementary metalloids one | had turned into a brunette? Fair could not be foul, nor foul 
and all, and probably the metals also, in certain states of| fair. And oe charms and defects of the mothers 
tion, are eminently transparent to obscure radiant | were transmitted in a moral sense to their respective infants, 

heat, while many of them are eminently opaque to lumin-| Venus the Blonde gave birth to the chaste Eros; while from 
ous heat. This property culminates in the element iodine. | Venus the Brunette sprang Anteros, the pretty horsebreaker'’s 
By sending them through a solution of this substance, all | favourite groom. That the rosy-fingered Aurora was fair as 


is| the light-giving waves of the sun, or of the electric light, | a summer's dawn no one will deny ; and, seeing that Anchises 


me | be caused to transfer their motion to the iodine atoms, | took Venus for one of the “sister Graces three,” it is clear 
and, as light waves, to disappear; while the waves of greater | that those charming maidens must have been bright and fair 
length, and greater heating power than the light-giving ones, | a8 the three Christian virtues commended by St. Paul, of 
do not thus yield up their motion, but pass almost as freely | which they were the truest protetypes. Unhappily, modern 
among the atoms of iodine as through empty spate. artists have misunderstood the proper attributes of these Vir- 
Concentrating by a suitable lens or mirror the beams of the | tues, for they fashion Faith as a Juno, and Hope ss # Minerva, 
sua, the electric light, or the lime light, we obtain at the focus | although avoiding the capital error of aodaning “hasty as 
of the lens or mirror an intensely illuminated image of the | other than Venus Urania. Then, as the Nymphs were the 
source of the rays. Placing ia front of this focus, that is to| daughters of Nereus and the fair-haired Doris, it is at least 
say between the focus and the source, a suitable vessel con | probable that one half of them, if not the majority, took after 
taining the solution of iodine, the light of the beam is utterly | their mother. Indeed we know that it is so; fordo we not 
cut away, but the intolerable heat experienced when the hand | see them—only slightly more apparelled—at St. James's and 
1 at the focus shows that the invisible calorific rays are | the Tuileries, in Rotten Row and the Bois de Boulogne, fair 
still transmitted. The electric light is especially instractive| as the stars of heaven, with waving sunbeams for locks of 
here. It is produced by the passage of a coweta current of | hair? 
electricity between the two points of coke or charcoal, and a| n the other hand, the Parce, daughters of swarthy Night, 
dazzling image of these points is formed when the luminous | were 88 dark as their sombre parent, whos dear friends and 
rays emitted by the coal points are suitably converged. On| gossips, the Eumenides, were as black as herself. Juav too, 
introducing the solution of iodine, this visible image disap-| haughty, overbearing, selfish, jealous,—not always without 
pears, but an invisible one, possessing nine times the calorific | cause,—was a brunetie of brunettes, and had the eyes of an 
intensity of that extinguished by the iodine, still remains,|0x. Proserpine, again, must have belonged to the same cate- 
and it is simply the peculiar constitution of the retina which | gory, and in her mean jealousy cha) & poor nymph into a 
— us from seeing it. This invisible image may be| Ppot-herb, because her eyes happened to be er than her 
formed in air of a freezing temperature; the air not being|OwWn. Pandora, it must be admitted, had the flerce coai-black 
heated, because it does not absorb the calorific rays. Or,| eyes of ber fashioner Vulcan, but her complexion and her hair 
using the word waves, instead of rays, the air may be consi- | were the gift of the Celestial Venus, and so far she resembled 
dered virtually rigid to the calorific waves; it does not take | the Laura of Petrarch. And Circe, the enchantress Circe, in- 
up their motion. In the ether, then, and not in the air at the | herited the bright locks of her father, the far-darting Apollo, 


















focus, the heat is embodied. But when a substance capable { like unto the ruddy flames of a volcano in eruption, when the 
of absorbing the ethereal motion is placed at the focus—a glowing lava sends forth showers of sparks red as molten cop- 
sheet of carbon, for example, in vacuo, or a sheet of platinised | per issuing from the?furnace. 


platinum in vacuo or in air—the heat at the focus is suddenly| Among the Greeks the fair style of beauty was that which 
converted into light, and the image of the coal points is| Was most highly appreciated ; for it cannot be doubted that 
stamped in vivid incandescence upon the carbon or upon the | the real of the Argonautic expedition was simply to 

carry off ao princess with the golden locks; just as 
intense as to raise a body exposed to it to a white heat, and | in later times all Greece hurled itself against the Troad to re- 
thus from utter darkness it is possible to extract all the colours | cover the fairest of women, Helen, the wife of Menelaus. But 
of the solar spectrum. This transmutation of obscure heat | even in that favoured land it fell to the lot of some women to 
into t is named, in the Rede Lecture, Calorescence. be born with a dark complexion. They were, however, —_ 

In the middle of a perfectly dark room, then, and at a con- | to the occasion, and by the aid of art soon learned to dye 

siderable distance any source of heat, a | ortion of space | hair of a yellow hue, or sprinkled it with gold-dust. At the 
may exist in which the air of the room is icy cold, and where, | same time the blondes loved to dye their eyelids and eyebrows 
nevertheless, not only paper or wood, but many of the metals | black, and truly there is nothing more fascinating this 
themselves, may be caused to burst into brilliant combustion. | happy combination of art and nature. The ill-fated André 
Mr. Ravkine has speculated on the rays from the sun and the} Chenier alludes to this peculiar type of beauty in the graceful 
fixed stars being reflected in space, and forming foci so in- | style habitual to him : 


pated. It may now be added that luminous rays would not ‘i owen pane wi = aul oie Adin 
be essential to the production of this effect; that the focus Dans une bouche étroite un double rang d'ivoire, 


Et, sur de beaux yeux bleus, une paupiére noire.” Ji 


The judgment of Paris was the jud t of all antiquity. 
sential Mela Was not yb on Phryne saluted ee. r ao A o 
TERSU light and ment when surp n waters 
BLONDES V US BRUNETTES. Serene Gulf, with no other covering than her locks of bur- 
From the creation of the world down to the present times | nisbed gold? Lais, indeed, was a brunette, but she died in 
there has been, says M. Ausone de Chancel, in hi abject power while her countrymen erected to — a 
amusing book Le Liore des Blondes, an unceasi in the Temple of Delphi. And when a double 
tween the two antagonistic principles symbolised by accusation was brought against fe by which her life 
colours datk and fair—blonde and brunette. Daylight and | was in peril, did she not turn the upon her accuser by 
all that belongs to it, bright flowers and tuneful 4 , virta-|the simple expedient of allowing her tanic to glide off her 
ous thoughts and meritcrious actions, loyal friendships and | sho 5 ng her mob of judges by their 
the pure joys of the hearth,—all that makes earth pt, where brunettes were more plentiful 
truly enjoyable,—must be classed ¥ vine honours were accorded to a blonde, 
other hand, the appanage of the dark 1s the funereal veil of | or at least to her hair, which even in these prosaic days may 
night, the triple-faced hy moon, the whole hideous | be seen radiating light and joy from its “ pride of place” be- 
tribe of ghouls, sprites, bats, vampires, owls, robbers, clandes- | tween Leo and V' 
tine amours, and gloomy deatb. In the beginning there The Romans were not one behind the Greeks in their 
but one colour to mankind, By degrees white erated | admiration of a fair complexion and golden locks. Virgil’s 
into -colour, while that, again, became intensified into | Dido took the trouble to shear off her aubarn and his 
black. The most beautifal object of creation is a Venus is distinguished by the epithet of awrea, as if the first 
haired fair-complexioned woman, with eyes blue as the peri- of the “ Kilmansegg Kin.” y deceiver Hora- 
winkle or the forget-me-not. In the absence of any positive | tius Flaccas, he himself tells us that he deserted Lydia for the 
proof to the contrary, we may accept Milton’s assurance that | blonde Chloe ; nor cid he overlook the fair light hair of the 
Eve, “fairest of her daughters,” hed tresses of golden hue ;| coquettish Pyrrha. It is true, his idea of fairness of complex- 
and in like manner tbe artists of all ages have represented the | ion does not quite harmonise with our own, for when he 
Madonna as « pure blonde; for the mythical virgins | wishes to praise the beauty of Cicero, he, or the exigences of 
attributed to Ss. Luke are evidently nothing more than By- | his metre, can find no better epithet than vitream. In the 
zantine copies of representations of Isis and Horus, | Rosherville Gardens, as we have somewhere read—probably 
It is not every body who can be a blonde, and just as little |in the Pall-Mall Gazette—there is a tower the windows of 
can every bocy be a brunette. The genuine and veritable | which are made of different-coloured glasses, so that you look 
blonde should be tall, lissom, blue-eyed, and with an alabaster | out upon the four seasons of the year within a circle of a few 
skin. Her movements should be impressed with that elegant , Trees, grass, houses, and the river may 
languor which indicates a dreamy but impassioned nature. | not suffer when viewed through the medium of this toy; but 
The blonde would be supremely happy were she not subject | can the eame be said of lovely woman? Our window and 
to old age, but that creeps upon her while she regrets her | table glass is nearly hueless; but what a watery, washed 
native heaven. No matter how dark a woman may have | mermaidenish, and even fishy complexion would that be 
been in the flesh and in her actual life, no sooner does she | it existed in the case of the empress of our soul? And ths 
pass into the region of poesy than straightway she is crowned | word cannot have meant “ t,” for that is just what 
with auburn tresses. It is thus that the painter and the| Circe was not; as, indeed, how could she have been, being a 
sculptor—until Mr. Storey struck out another path—have| woman as well as an enchantress ?—unless it alluded to the 


might be perfectly dark, while a planet, on being exposed to 
it, would be ecnverted into a sun of dazzling brightness. 


loved to represent Cleopatra, that brownest of brunettes, as a ue transparency of “« bull’s eye.” After all, why should 

“child of earth with golden hair.” _ not Horace bave been thinking rather of her moral than her 
The perfect blondes are to be found, like every other | physical attributes, and so likened her character 

kind of in France; for in Germany they are too | pernicious vitriol? The so far as we are aware, is 


fat, and in England t.o lean. Now and then, however, they | cidedly original ; but it is freely presented to future commen- 
tal, 








are to be found, in  comet-like form, in Italy and Spain ; and without say reservation ot rights of translation or let- 
how lovely they can be in the last-named country we may | ters of patent. was among his country- 
ee ee an than graceful Empress of the | men in his weakness for and fair-haired maidens, 

And the bionde is no invention of modern | Tibullus those qualities in Celia and Phoebe; Proper 
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pe) sentimental over the violets peeping out of the 
golden tresses of Cynthia; Gallus falls into an be- 
cause Lydia is whiter than milk or Indian ivory, than lily or 
egiantine; Martial takes credit to himself for having sent 
Lesbia the scalp ofa German belle, in order that she might 
udge with her own eyes of the superior fairness of her own | ex 

of hair; and among the ruins of Pompeii the following 
inscription has lately been discovered: Candida me docuit 
nigras odisse puellas,—“ A blonde taught me to turn up my 
nose at brunettes.” 

In the Middle Ages, again, it is abundantly clear from illum- 
inated books and manuscripts, that the blondes still bore off 
the palm from brunettes. Trouveres and troubadours alike 
owned their influence and sang their praises. Dante sighs prospect is 
over the grave that closed upon the fair locks of Beatrice,| not an inviting one; but as every prophet is not a true 
which were wont to light up the surrounding hills as with | prophet, it may be hoped that this prediction likewise may be 
a gleam of sunshine. Tasso, before he lost his senses, raved | classed with the dreams that issue through the ivory gate of 
about the beauty of the blonde and voluptuous Armida. | Hades. 
Ariosto was of a cooler temperament, but even he becomes 
eloquent under the inspiration of the lilies and roses on the 
cheeks of Angelica shaded beneath her fair hair gently moved 
by the = About the same time that these poets ac- 
knowledged the empire of this favourite type of beauty, Phili 
the , Duke of Burgundy and Count m’ landers, institute 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, in honour of a blonde. In 
the middle of the thirteenth century Raoul, Count of Soissons, 
said or sang : 































































perieace scarcely confirms his position—blondes are go’ 
out and brunettes coming in, owing to the “ intense imnesity™ 
of life in these days of strife and struggle and sham. The 
Ethiopians, who once were only brown, are degenerating into 
black. The copper-coloured Mongolian is passing day by 
day trom copper to bronse. The fair are turning dark, the 
are black; and thus within a given time all 


the devil alone will be painted as a blonde. 





TWO FORGOTTEN TOWNS. 


There is not a more lonely and desolate region in all Eng- 
land than the Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending some 
hundred miles in length and thirty miles in breadth, from 
near Hastings till towards Folkestone. It§uas fewfroads and 
fewer villages; its chief produce is rank grass, and its chief 
inhabitants are sheep. The loneliness of the region is en- 
hanced by the remembrance of its former greatness, opulence, 
and fame. Here stood, and nominally still stand, the most 
renowned of the old maritime towns of England, the world- 
famous Cinque P. which up to comparatively recent times 
furnished the avy of which the nation was 5 
That some of these illustrious towns should have not only 
sunk into insignificance in our days, but actually ceabed to be 
ports at all, is a fact to be classed among the most singular 


“*O belle blonde! 
O ceear si gent! 
Perle du monde, 
Que j’aime tant.’’ 


Not even Marot, the geutle Marot, could restrain himself in 

his epithalamium on the marriage of Madeleine, daughter of 

HA al - a —— his oe for fair over dark 

u ruth compels bim to admit “ brunette elle est,” but - 

cou enables hin to add “ mais pithy elle est ane phenomena of modern history. It illustrates, almost more 

in his de Deux Amants, however, he expresses with- —_ pr Baym aw Which regulate the growth and de- 

bie ; delete” be tne A oieee, os Bort ——_ le Rambling alo: tp coast, we determined a few 

pena amie du coe bines ef i “ SS days ago to visit the ancient Cinque Ports of Winchelsea and 

“ Rye, both easily accessible by the South-Eastern Railway. 

Siint "Odue’ pwd dvaceur.” Thea we have Mellin de e are landed a Winchelsea station, about nine miles from 
. * 

“81 vous nh 8 blonds ch Hastings, and are struck at once by the alr of utter solitude 

ol ean ba tine Shia wae vaun pervading the place, The town iiself—tor it is still a corpo- 

ss soul d’entre ex m’est plus cher rate town, with thayor and aldermen, though only 719 inha- 

Qu’autre amie entiére a toucher, bitante—tfes in a most beautiful position, on the crown of a 

Ni que les trésors assembiés hill, overlooking a wide plain, overgrown with thick grass, 

fin or 4 quoi ressemblez.” and densely covered with sheep. Once upon a time, barely 

To the same school belong Joachim Dubellay, with his a a ago, the ta olny mo a 

«blonds cheveux” and s eyes; Remi Belleau and his | ing pen the an. on want by vessels of all nations. 

“ treases blondelettes ;” Antoine de Baif and his‘ maints che-| aSscnding the rather steep hill, we sve nothing whatever to 

beso Sav —. en tors annelets;” and Claude de Pontoux, | aenote the presence of an Inhabited place till = come to an 

os “De hant mél ancient gateway, not unlike Temple Bar. ‘Ihe roof has fallen 

os wad wy eed in and the columns are overgrown with ivy, yet the whole 

Endormirait tous les dieux.” still is evidence of former massive strength atid grandeur. We 

" are standing under one of the fotir old gates of Winchelsea, 

which gave ——— into the pe perp te A > Large 

sedate Rouergue, | merchant, and defended, though not always with success, the 

devoting a whole book to the description of the charms of “ La inbabitants the hostile Frenchman and iard, much 

P lad ven, in old Cinque Port days, to inroads on British svil, 

hree of the gute are still standing, the fourth has utterly 

disappeared, with else that was in proud Winchelsea. 


en 
présence de quel = ft, en forme nue, sans crainte qu'on la| The through which we enter looks very lonely, none of 


vit nullement,” This lady, of whom it is written that she] the 71) inhabitants of the corporate town being visible any- 
bo “ belle depuis la 


7 des pieds jusqu’au sommet de la| where. It takes a guod walk to bring us to the first house, a 
; belle sur toutes les beautés les plus approchantes ’ la|small cottage, inhabited by a cobbler. The wortby citizen 
perfection, qui furent vues uis que le monde, délaissant | does not seem to have many boots to mend, but in compensa- 
son vieil et difforme chaos, fut et fagonné au plus beau} tion he has a great many children. Nature balances all 
de son mieux” —this perfect woman was compelled, to avoid | things, even at a Cinque Port three miles from the sea. The 
the daily risk of suffocation wherever she ventured forth into | next inhabited dwelling we reach, fields and gardens inter- 
the streets, by @howing herself every Sunday on her balcony to | vening, is a farm-house. Then comes a butcher's shop, with 
the longing eyes ot her too susceptible fellow-citizens. | a quarter of a leg of matton in the window as whole stock in 
the same fashion, not so many years ago, a crowd was | trade. Butcher runs forward in wild haste at the patter of 
gathered together in front of an hotel at Lyons, at one of the | human feet, not dften heard before his door. The poor man 
windows of which a lovely damsel “ couverte de cheveux 7 hopes to seil bis mutton, which must have been 
blonds retombant sur toutes ses roses” had been seen by a| weeks the window, for it looks brown with age, and 
passer-by, too impressionable to view unmoved such a com- | threatens to turn injg American beef. We feel intense com- 
bination of charms. The lady in question was Mdlle. 
—- Gay, —— _—— de Girardin, wife of the 
ver if crotchet, tor Presse and author o! 
plice —-* Me 4 grt 
+ — was a blonde. A blonde was Diana of Poitiers. | ment of the corporate town, a sort of general storehouse for 
So likewise was Gabrielle d’Estrées. Bionde, too, was Mary | the sale of son, bigs, jewellery, cakalen, waterproof coats 
Queen of Scots; nor was Elizabeth a brunette. Blonde, | potatoes, watches, haddock, fishing tackle, millinery, 
agua, were Anne of Austria and her rival the Countess of | patent medicines, and various other articles of a miscellaneous 
i blonde, Henriette d’Entraigues and Marie de Bour-| nature. The owner of the shop is sitting asleep in a large 
bon, Duchess of Orleans; blonde, Elizabeth of France, Queen | wooden arm-ckair; a dog at his feet lies asleep; and a cat in 
Fs m and Mensiten, of Bagaed, Dechow of Orieans;|the window, next to the fishing tackle, is also asleep, 
uchess , aD more celebrated | Happ’ le of Winchelsea, who need no 
Malle. de Montpensier, who has left her portrait limned by her mk pee = rs nage 3 
own fair hands. “ u’on veut,” she writes, “ que je 
mon portrait, je tacherai de m’en acquitter le mieux possible. 
Je commencerai d’abord par mon extérieur : je suis grande, 
ni grasse, ni maigre ; d'une taille fort belle, fort aisée; j'ai 


, 1 place. 
bonne mine, la blanche et belle, ainsi gue la gorge; mes | edifice, it consists evidently of but the ruins of a still larger 
’ 


building. To right and left of the church stretch the frag. 
ascendancy el a ananine on "ot oo ee 
y fg and corners stones, twines itself 
yy bipen ook Fronde so long exercised by the fair artist. | among the tracery of broken winduws, and wae the whole 
ait vay da Louis XLV. every woman who respected her- | mass of ancient masoary in the most charming mantle of green. 
een we n from Feuillet de Cunches, was either a blonde | Before us is the church of St. Thomas a Becket, or rather 
= om one ys roe as one, aud those who had the misfortune to | chancel of it, but waich seems large enough, even in its pre- 
endo’ y nature with dark ww Bynes Pony ays ay sent state, to contaiy five times as many people as there are 
re. mgr r4 de Sévigné was blonde, and so Malle. de | inhabitants in the corporate town. Of course we are anxious 
langes, le. de Lavallire, Madame de Ja + and ss ~~ interiar of — building, but have some trouble in 
D ever, our wish. The key, an vid man tells us, is with the 
brunettes came into fashion, for idealiom wes thee forced 10 rector, and the rector good 
give place to materialism. The epoch of Louis Quatorze was 6 — varilohiy sesai 
the e of great men, great ideas, great things, because it 
was the epoch of large noses. The epoch of the Regency, | key 
on the contrary, was the epoch of men, little art, little 
thing, because it was the epoch of little 


cheveux om jonds et d'un beau cend 
bleus, ma bouche vermeille.” A pleasing portrait, in truth 
and one that fully explains tho cxteeaedinnn - , 


g 


E 


no stability of character, in fact have no character at all, bat | learnt s which tel that he is 

ee aan OF ond sing without cause, and just as pea Sm pay pa , save BE 
them. All the generals of the Order of Jesuits have | give him for “ ing.” This is inte enough, and 

been long-nosed toa man. The order indeed is only recruited | really furnishes much ex in to the ancien’ 

ae ee ee long noe, All founders of empires and sys- Chath of Bt Thames € Becket. 

ay ve been remarkable for their long straight noses, such There is another fine old edifice at Winchelsea, the Chapel 

At stotle, Moms, Mobemmed. and iteatine Lapis. Graae ae ‘ ph = bought 

ndeed, had little to boast of in this respect, but his favourite 1 ry oe real at 


















dark 
mankind will be reduced to the condition of n and then indeed 
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grew 
sheep came to feed where — had sailed but a short 
re. Winchelsea was h 
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sea; now it leads nowhere but to Winchelsea’s twin brother, 
the ancient Cinque Port of Rye. Exactly like Winchelsea, 
Rye stands perched upon hill, once surrou by 
water, and now several mi 
Hoth maritittie towns were in theit prime thete was 

rivalry betweea them, but all this has Jong since ceased—evet 
since sheep came to take the place of ships. Wesee of 
these sheep in our half an hour's walk from W: wo 
Rye, across a country which bears unmistakable sigus 


Q 


ha been not long ago at the bottom of the waves, 
oorpes s close to Camber Caste, o massive foriet ul 
by Henry VIIL in 1689, for the protection of the at an 
ekgenee sf 000 —a very lar, sum in those days. sea 


having chosen to retire soon ter, the big castle was as useless 
as most castles and fortifications are in our sea-girt isle. We 
have to ascend a steep hill to get into ancient Rye, and find it 
a place very like Winchelsea, though a shade more lively. The 
grass grows in the streets high enough to feed the sheep, but 
there are sundry marks — civilization, yeh were 
t’s store, several gia-s and a large gao latter 
Tiscover geet Conapicnous above the forlorn dwel- 
lings of Rye stand the ruins of the ancient castle, it in the 
twelfth century by William d’Ypre, Earl of Kent. 
of looking at the interior, we knock at the heavy gate, which 
to opened pa polieemen, whe ele us that the castle has be- 


| 
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come a . He cannot show us the castle; he says, “for 
the top been nailed up;” ane Bee < to exhibit 
his prisoners and their cells, The latter, a8 tay ex! 


iv a fortress built in the twelfth century, are gloomy in the @x- 
treme, and have provoked, we are told; more than one suicide; 
which. hometes, aces net. peatens She Up of this an- 


yet. The cause is not far to seek. Looking down from one 
of the silent grase-grown streets upon the plain below, we per- 
ceive a smali arm of the sea wending its way, in many ser- 
pent-like turnings, towards the foot of the hill. It is ebb tide, 
and there do not seem to be more than six inches of water in 
the narrow channel, yet we have no doubt that it is this slight 
communication with tae sea Ww 


aground at high tide, wheo part of eurs 
rounding land icovered by Whe ware Some activity is visible 
besides in shipbuilding, but wise 


left the former seats of commercial and poli influence to 
premature decay. It seems doubtful, however, whether this 
movemeut is not too far. Our commerce with France 
end the people of the south of Europe is daily more expand- 
ing, thanks to the spread of free-trade principles ; and our in- 
with the great nation on the other side of the Chan- 

than ever it was in the 


the Hermes Kings. ite ol the thee Semele 
from the mouth of the Thames to the 
of Wight. The question therefore is whether it would not be 
wise to of ound tate 
it neglecting Glasgow, consi- 
der the possibility yy ee life into the maritime 
w originated the Navy of England, the old forgot- 
ten Cinque Ports. 


A list of the House of Commons of England is a document 
having many different kinds of interest to the points 


of view from which it is  =y 

predominant question is—W ao is a 

servative? Social 

what sort of the of memrbers have had, and at 
to 
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Percy, and Sir Matthew White Ridley of Blagdon, whose|of the Virgin and the Napoleons, the mob, respectable and 
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litary men, relations of and so forth. But there is a| that favoured town have the 

hissartee] senest Bom w oe be looked : = come ee win 
thanfan these. We may regard it as a very ancient | a man t or ten hours a place in a - 

institution, to w tp the ania, pocbte of Ge toms me as ike’ 






themselves | could have carried on the Crimean war, which, if it has not 
done very much either for England or for Turkey, has been 

may of the greatest possible benefit to the Continent of rope, by 
ing crowd, and see an elevating, inspiring like M. de/ relieving it from the pressure of Russia. The French war 


nd of 
condition have belonged for aney centuries; and we may ask | Girardin’s “Two Sisters.” Every nation has its own notion| with Austria enabled us to contribute, in however peaceful 
what propertion of men now in it koe to families repre- | of pleasure, and a Frenchman's notion of pleasure is to work | and indirect a way, to the promulgation of political principles 
sented there during past From point of view a list | his way into a stifling theatre in this slow fashion, and then | dear to Englishmen; and it did us the good service ot re- 


of the House of Commons throws no little light on the changes | purify hi 
of property and the fluctuations of society throughout the | holding a drama full of adultery, murder, and suicide. But pursuing the im: 


passions by the pity and terror consequent on be-| lieving us from our close connection with Austria, and from 
aginary advantage of keeping up with Austria 


To examine it for such purpose in detail would | all the Parisian world does not get into the theatres, and those | asa balance to France. Nogain of recent years has been greater 


be an and in the case of the great mass of the | who walk about outside have ttas, hurdygurdy choruses, 
boroughs especially a useless business; but a note on the re-/ and illuminations, and e thing else that is calculated to 





to us than this, for it drove us, though rather agaivst our will, 
into the only foreign policy that under the present circum- 


ate of some of the counties in different parts of Eng- | fascinate French crowds. The Feast of the Virgin and the | stances of ‘arope and the world is really tenable by us. We 


may indicate the significance of the inquiry. Napoleons is to Paris what the Derby Day is to Londoners. | need not now think of entering into any very intimate alliances, 
in the North, we find a Lowther sitting for | It is the great ow of the year, when things and people not |for we have learnt not to interfere, if only we can be left 
Cam and one for Westmoriand. This isan old Parlia-| tolerated or tolerable during the rest of the yéar are recog- | alone and honour does not bid us interfere, in the business of 


name. Hugh de Lowther sat for Cumberland in the | nised, laughed at, and encouraged. What can be the fun, an | other people. 


But so far as we have an intimate alliance with 


men 
rigs of Bdward IL, and i I the reign of Edward | Englishman may say, of going at a opt apy ty ~ any Power, we may most profitably have it wilh France. 


But where are the Skeltons, iols, Den- | quays to look at some people who cannot row go by in 


ts| And, so far as the presence of our fleet at Cherbourg is a 


tons, &c., who used to sharethe honour with the Lowthers | to the music of people who cannot play? What, the French- pledge of such an alliance, we may be very willing taat it 


under the Plaptagenets? Shall we look for them on the op-| man might reply, can be the fun in going along twenty miles | should have been 


sent there to assist in celebrating the féte 


ite coast in Durham? But Durham returned no members| of a dusty to see, not a race, but innumerable backs of | day of the Emperor.—Saturday Review, August 19. 


Mit the time of Charles If ; and of the names which repre-| people looking ata race? The fun of a Derby Day consists 
sented it then none appear now. Northumberland, on the| in its a a Derby Day, and the fun of the Fifteenth of 
hand, sends up two members of old houses, a Smithsun-| August at Paris consists in its being that day when, in honour 





pedigree is proved for one or two generations Seyond the | unrespectabie, is allowed to take its pleasure in its own curi- 
reign of Henry VIIL Yorkshire—which after long returning | ous way. 
one 


y 
member now boasts eight—has a smallar rtion The official people wish that it should be more than a day | vention for the disp 





SCHLESWIG AND HOLSTEIN, 


Division of the Indivisible. 


The official journal of Vienna publishes the text of the Con- 





| of the Danish Duchies. It was signed 


of ancient line among them, Hotham, Milton (Fitz-|of amusement. The pious, in the midst of the regattas and | at Gastein, and sanctioned by Kaiser and King at Salzburg. 


men 
william), and Cavendish being the only names which suggest | illuminations and edifying dramas, are invited to remember | Prussia of course 


ts the pick of the spoil, Lauenberg entire, 


avything to a historical genealogist. The case of Cheshire is! that some very serious religious associations are connected | the Duchy of Schleswig—which means all Jutland by and by 
a better one, though Cheshire did not send members to Parlia-| with the anniversary. The Government authorities ask that | —Kiel for ever, Rendsburg for each alternate year, the com- 


ment earlier than the Reformation. We find two ms, &| those who enjoy the gifts of the Emperor shall remember, 
Legh, and a Tollemache sitting for it, and it e both an | bless, and love the giver. And no doubt the solemnities of 
anda to the Parliament of Queen Elizabeth. |the occasion, and the mysterious union of heavenly and 





lete control of the canal between the German ocean and the 
altic, and a sovereign right of way by two roads through 
Holstein. Austria obtains Holstein minus Kiel, Rendsburg, 


Coming southward through Derbyshire, a Cavendish presents | earthly glories, and the formal call upon the people to think | the roads and the canal, and has £375,000 for giving up Lau- 
himself as one member, which his Elizabethan ancestor alsc | of their ruler and hcnour him, have an effect. If they hated |enburg. Terms more humiliating to Austria, or more — 
was, and a Colvile. The other names are unfamiliar, though | and despised the Emperor, the Parisians would go to the thea-|sive to the population of the Duchies, it would be bard to 








there are families in Derbyshire, like the Gresleys, who were | tres, and stare at the il!uminations, and caper to the sound of| conceive; but EB 
knights of the shire temp. Edward I. Vernon and Curzon also | the hurdy-gurdies just as readily ; but as they neither hate nor 
still exist in the county, but we are less sure of Folejambe, a| despise the Emperor. they are probably moved slightly more 
name often found along with theirs in the early Parliamentary | in his favour by all the pleasures they enjoy on his feast-day. 
lists. Of the adjoining counties, Nottin has chosen | He deserves, we think, that they should be. According to 
among its members a Clinton and a and Lincoln- | the measure of Sovereigns towards whom gratitude and loy- 






donic satisfaction in observ- 


has a 
ing that ‘the indivisible Duchies are divided, and that Hol- 
stein pays for her treason i ——— with the ae A - 
t. As for the poor pri Augustenburg, who so! 
irthright and then cried to have it back again, he is once 
more open to any offer of any throne. Perhaps the libera- 


Stanhope, 
shire a Cholmeley, a cadet of the well-known Cheshire house. | alty are to be provoked by such festivals as this, he is a So- | tors may give him Alsen.—Speciator, August 26, 


The town of Lincoln, too, returns Heneage of Hainton, the} yereign who has considerable claims on his people. He is 





head of an old county line. But among the 12 members for | not much beloved in France ; he gained his ap by means} We hope the Germans are gratified with this “ vindication 


ire, and Worcestershire only three can | which it requires a bold casuistry to excuse ; 


is Government | of Federal rights.” For the last twenty years they have been 


Staffordshire, ; 

be said to be of historic descent, which is all the more curious | does not appeal to that which is best and most honourable in | striving to take Schleswig: Holstein away from Denmark, and 

because these counties (es ¥ Shropshire) stand high in| Frenchmen and in the French character. But he has given | convertit into a province of the Confederation,so as to strength- 
. In Leicestershi 


the matter of family antiquity. 
Manners and a Curzon, sprung originally from the Derbyshire | their own heart. He has made Paris the handsomest, the 
Curzons; while Northam , besides a Cecil, elects a| gayest, the most luxurious city in the world. He has intro- 
Knightley of a house of real and remarkable antiquity ; and y aber everywhere in it that union of elegance and stiffness 
Warwickshire a Mordaunt, chief of a branch of the family | which makes up the French notion of the beautiful. It is to| views 

which produced the famous Earl of 5 we | him, and to him alone, that Paris owes its palaces, its new | dissoluble union 











As 
draw nearer London, names like Mordaunt and a be-| gardens, its fountains decorated with flowers, its clear, clean| ago such a scheme of union was really adopted to 
y into | streets, and a noble municipal debt which would swamp half} occasion, and the Germans maintained that this little 
Berkshire by marriage ; but it would be vain to look there | the principalities of Germany. He has subjected all to him- | accidental diplomacy possessed a sanctity beyond 
for the De Chastillons, St. Lizs, and Golafres who constantly | self except the people, and the people is only an abstract name. | treaty or convention ever known to the wor 
No one rides above the heads of others. e old noblesse has} vanish and Empires disappear, but nothing 


re we have a| th {the French le thing v much after|en the Band Austria and Prussia by adding an in- 

ean hentt’ Tis Be teadi Dots ee tandem eontial State to the Feteral Body, Moteontent wee Hat. 
stein, which was really German, though the patrimony of a 
Danish Duke, they wantei Schleswig also, and with these 


the theory of a mysterious and in- 
between the two Duchies. Some centuries 


é 
Ez 
tale 


The entire of some names from the surface of | fallen lower and lower. ‘The Parliament men, and the| tach Holstein from Schleswig. This one act of the Middle 
y is very . The Golafres, for instance, were | speakers and writers who used once to tower above their fel- | Ages was to last for ever—all in order that Holstein, when 
ts of the sbire, reign after in Plan’ times, | lows in an odious undemocratic way, are nobodies now ; the | Germany could reclaim it, might draw —— along with 

26 Ns eet © Oe re pee be found in the Cowrt are kept in order, and have to. endure the most pain-|it into the add a seaboard and a few har- 
, Army, or Navy Lists, The disappearance of = 





ren is stri Emperor boasted that the Empire should satisfy, if anything 
that, for of pden, which sat in the House of | could, the passionate thirst of the nation for equality; and he | popu 
TIL. Distance | has made his boast good. Then he has te 





doubts as to the continuance of the temporal power. The | bours to its resources. woe Ro ae ae eae 


y- 
from the metropolis does not necessarily save such houses.|/name of the nation abroad. He has humbled Russia, the | lerable that the Germuns should be “ oppressed” by a 
We have not ubserved the names of any of the present Cor- | only Continental Power that baffled the conquering armies of | Prince, while Germany was at hand to rescue them ; nation- 
nish members of the House before: the Restoration, though | the great French Conqueror. He has humbled Austria, the | ality was invoked, and the was, “Germany for the Ger- 


be 

‘ 

ve 
i 
i 
a 
oF 


there is a fair admixture of families of | ing telegrams as “Great battle, great victory.” And he has| admini 
in the new Parliament, it is excessively rare | conferred on his subjects substantial and material benefi 
w 


i 
ESE 












may observe, too, bane contrary to 
subject, the majority of men of old y in Parlisment be- | he has given France, in spite of itself, the edvatingss of Free- | affair, and have 
are|trade. Why should not a man who has done all this be ho- 


tails to theatres, that finds a satisfaction in hurdy-gur-| a new State. 


belisks, that nurses up its sous in its pocket, and snorts like 
a war-horse at the thought of war and the sight of a soldier? | in 
as the 


people 
half Catholics and half Democrats, impressed with equal force | main‘ 
and equal vagueness by the Assumption of the Virgin and the | upset 





liamentary | Power strengthened and almost invented by England to be a| mans, and Denmark for the es.” Ultimately, when the 
— perpetual check against French ambition. He has let the|long-desired opportunity at length occurred, Germans 

est | French nation taste the delights of war, and of successful war. | decreed “ Federal execution’ comet | the King of cr} 
of the world. The general result would | He has been to the field of strife, and sent home much excit-| on the a me refusal te int poate mega x 


ese Parliamentary at remote periods. We/| Pe has raised the credit of France; be has made the timid | Federal army rudely ejected from the Duchies by Austria and 
} notions on the | sure ; he bas tvught the miser to make his hoards productive ; | Prussia, who assumed to them.elves the whole control of the 


now brought it “provisionally” to a concla- 


hates its betters, that likes to in| Germany will not a new Prince, nor the Confederation 

Breuer Seer fas ceaeee a pete [ture eects Semana 
into the latter body, which contai i cession in the two ve wn over 

ito y. x] = that is a judge of flowery fountains and illum a, pe i in declazed that tere lane Fighitdl hair eo vapen 


possession ot hi . 
are, such is their Sovereign. They are| division of the “indivisible.” All that Germany has — 





wig is one country, ant ina 2 

itisa feast and most solemn occasion in the Ca- EATS Tee wel make pomtarty a that he| They are not only under different adm ons, but under 
Goats of ton Church, an event of | deserved well of his country. ¥ diff hey have nothing in common except 
ee oe of In the next} The English fleet has been to Cherbourg to take part in the n, and be at war with each 
py Smeg agers, F the ——— —— ee of re- cher oe Ge S Se aeseen hitaeieete ome 
ot Em only, nor even of the only, to the . No one can reasonabl. rovers: 
but of Nagpebapion Sarl ae tical SRjece to thia’ The Emperor has behaved well to this is not absolutely su by its conclusion ; and, to 
two sources of interest are not treated as it of each | country, and why should we not acknowledge it? Certainly the whole advantage which had antici- 
other. The Virgin lends a pp ep bomen Be it was y to his interest to treat us well; and if the Eng- | pated for itself is carried to the account of those two Powers 
the dynasty. The glory of the Ni: invests | lish all: had been advantageous to France, it has been | which it wih agentes ee against which 
with a an indisputable, a sublunary halo the bright-| especially advantageous to him personally. Butit is ridicu-| it sought for sui is vindication” which the 
ness of the Queen of Heaven. The French people may be | lous to decline to be good friends with a man dnpty booms Federal “ we received. It is certainly as mych as 
supposed to be open to both these inspiring impressions, and | we see that he gains by our friendship; and it is unfair to/| they but we should not think the 
ee Aig pale ante aie apne SEE SOS eae much admire the result.—Zimes, 22nd ult. 
are assiduous enough in claiming honour the | stick by the English alliance, and not to remem ein 
Pectlar aspect in which they hoid it wncred, and a special o which he hes done thie, end the difficuliies he had to contend}; And thus Dignesk Giuke Gab he meg op to all | in 
der is issued to them from Government to be almost as/| with in doing it. And if we have been of great use to him, just as he went to 


pire; 
would bave been beyond his unaided powers, and the effect 
of which was to strengthen him so greatly at home and 
abroad; and, more recently, we have saved him from the 
it mistake of going to war for the Southern States. But 
has also been very useful to us. He has repressed the 
insane wish for a war Boo ieee. me ee 
possessed o rey Sap ion of t wer classes rance 
war between the two countries would 





Austria, nea in 
and Denmatt, curving his poiot without the ex- 
tremity of a Exropean war. 
have perceived these acute of Herr von Bismark. 
St. Petersburg, sanene, - Paris, ty a ee godin 
deed, but sim messages; aud these fi 
toms of Te ene enough to induce King William aad 
the Em Francis Joseph tw Come to an agreement, hur- 
red, indeed, and temporary, but still an agreement, based oa 
the con 

in to do what they had hitherto refrained 
Hag ogeattle the dispute in the interests of the victim, not 


he great Powers, however, 


that if they coctinued to quarrel stronger 


however, more particularly at Paris, is it is not of the Powers preying upon it. 

therbannee of the people to touch ie heart of the Eaperor ponsible ruler of F should have beena man who had the| Now that this anaes’ has bean ede, EEGs, 
pe By yt EF, A sense to see how this frightful calamity would be, who had a | especially in the tterman is to know w . 
jueeien: S the é SE Re Sarat ie toe Se | better Knowinten of Ree peo hayes, mah Poa yt big Has we 4 
heart And he does touch personally a kindi iw us, and w 4 we before, Austria gains time Prussia loses 
gives his beldved Parisians all that they most like, end ces to bochaiion oF e cry of the moment, | But it would appear as it Austria had abandoned - 
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and the tion which the Augustenburgs claimed, would be 
unable Scar any resistance to the suzerainty of Austria and 
Prussia.— Zeaminer. 

ee ee 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

While on English soil our Volunteers are banding together 
for the defence of their ho: we find, on the other side of the 
Channel, a horde of hot- ied young men assembling, for 
no other object than to revolutionize the country, and dis- 
member the empire by fire and sword. They are said to 
possess large stores of arms, paid instructors, systematic 
organization, and a distinct revolutionary object, which was 
implied in Ahearn’s ridicule of the policeman’s loyalty—* paid 
for at the rate of fifteenpence a day.” We consider this con- 
spiracy rather as weak and wicked than dangerous, at least 
to any great to the Government of Ireland. There are 
many broad and deep lines of demarcation which contrast it 
with the Irish plots and plotters of other days, and in 
all these points it appears but a lower and more degenerate 
development of its predecessors. The United Irishmen of 
the last century combined against the English dominion 
members of the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, and Presby- 
terian Churches, with men of wealth, station, influence, and 
talent, as their leaders. Their combination filled the land, 
and yet it fell to pieces, and was crushed when it rose in re- 
bellion to carry out its grand object. With O'Connell sprang 
up the “moral force” faction of Catholic Ireland, 
backed and blessed by the esthood; its mighty 
mission, to wrest from England the Repeal of the Union, 
was a failure, and that national and wide-spread 


organization of the Repeal party sleeps for ever in the grave 
of the Agitator. Then a | Ireland” rose to work 
out ’s redemption from the cruel bondage of the Saxon, 


which ended in a farce of a act in a cabbage-garden, 
with Smith O’Brien as the principal performer. And now we 
have this Fenian ground-swell that mutters and threatens so 
much. It stands alone and distinct in its mischievous object. 
It segms to be neither sanctioned ner abetted by the natural 
leaders of the Irish peasantry—the priesthood; nay, from 
many an altar it has been solemnly denounced, and by the 
Catholic bishops it has been severely interdicted. Un- 
like “ Young Ireland” and the rebels of '98, the Fenian party 
are exclusively sons of the Roman Catholic Church, — 
by their ritual fathers. Other conspiracies 
against the rights and rule of England in Ireland embraced 
the whole extent of the country, and were not limited to a 
few counties, as the Fenians are. They were headed by men 
of mark, and supported by men of wealth or station or politi- 
cal influence, with a powerful press to uphold their claims 
and to defend their principles—attributes entirely wanting in 
this last phase of Milesian faction. 

Under conditions so widely different from those of pre- 
ceding organizations, it may well be doubted whether it is 
indigenous or an importation from America. The question 

be asked whether the democratic Ireland-loving, England- 
Joathing Republic bas supplied with money and arms, and 
military instruction, the land which sent her so many recruits 


to replenish the armies that fell like sheep before the sword of 
the th. We know it has been more than once avowed by 
Northern gues that they “reckon” on the day that is 


soon to come, w awar with Zogland will enable Ireland 
to free herself from “the tyrant.” By too many the greatness 
of is believed to overshadow Ireland, which can never 
in the beams, or be cheered by the sunshine of pro- 
—_ the overshadowing monster is thrown down from 
its high place. This sentiment, so sea pnovetons in America, 
is the fundamental doctrine of the Fenian political creed. We 
do not pray, with Castlereagh, that Ireland may be drowned 
for twenty-four hours beneath the deep to wash away her 
We prescribe a milder remedy for her maladies. It 

we believe, in the power ofa gentle yet firm Government to 
make all parties in Ireland fee) that their interests are ideutical 
with those of England. As the legislation of Ireland has 
become more liberal and progressive, in the same p D 
seditious conspiracy, under whatever name or form it may 
appear, has become less dangerour and less formidable from 
ite growing weakness and marked isolation from the educated 
influential classes. These silly outbreaks are fast dying 
away, like other malignant epidemics when exposed to a 
fuller ventilation, and a purer and more widely diffused light. 
Let the Government of this country only go on as they have 
done for the last quarter of a century, developing the materia) 
interests of that unhappy land, extending its e and educa- 
tion, breaking up the bonds of faction and loosening its hold 
on the minds of the ecucated and influential by a strict and 
impartial administration of the law, by an honest endeavour 
to reward merit and pany in all classes and creeds, with- 
out favour or prejudice ; by proving by their uniform ac- 
tion thatthe great object of Englishmen is to govern Ireland for 
the common aS > ae and not 
—as 


Hi 


——$@—————— 

A Sxake or Goop Taste.—One day last week a party 
of young folks, male and female, in the township of Franklin, 
went to the huckleberry rock, a distance of about eight miles 
from their bourhood. After reaching the rock the day 
was spent in usual way, by picking berries and wander- 
ing over the vast plain-of rock. Evening came and the - 
jes returned to their homes. One young lady, after ing 


he1 residence and performing her customary work about the 
house, repaired to room to retire for the night, and upon 
undressing herself what did the discover nicely entwined 


; 
E 
E 
H 


een her under garments but a snake fully 


twenty inches in length. As might be expected, on 
such a Jiscovery the lady's feelings con bo bates? 
than described. She gave the alarm, when other inmates of 
the house came to the room and soon despatched his snake- 
ship. Itturned out to be of the spotted adder species, which 
is very[numerous on the rock. The query 's, how did the rep- 
tile ss tg ad caly way such cna be 
accounted for is this: Some time during day the young 
‘woman must have been sitting down on the rock, and the 
broad skirts now worn might possible have covered the snake, 
Vn 2 San Seo en 
and so worked itself up to the pag hs fees 
states that several times d the evering she felt 
asort of griping sensation t her , but de in 
company constrained her to bear it rather attempt to as- 
certain the cause.— Huntingdon (C. EB. 

7 G.'W. Bingham to that rion ofthe party which, 

. 0. W. to party w 

p tana the Arch Instivute in Dorvet’ 
was fortunate in ting the little Norman chapel of St 
Catherine, at Milton Abbey. The legend that on a cer- 
ow the young women of used 
to go up to Bt, 's Chapel where they made use of the 


Shc | Sbandoned further attempt to remedy the last disaster, might 


; | cause of failure, he may learn that an Irish journalist has dis- 





















































































and conduct of the enterprize. He forgets that the most 
valuable remarks upon the whole voyage emanated from his 
countryman, Dr. Russell, in his succinct and picturesque nar- 
rative. 

After visiting the port of Cherbourg, Admiral Dacres with 
his Channel fleet of iron-clads duly proceeded to Brest, where 
the reception afforded by our hospitable Allies was brilliant 
and cordial in the extreme. Dinners, balls, salutes, fireworks, 
the public exchange of greetings and compliments, the private 

between the long-time “natural enemies”—al) 
passed off well. At Cherbourg, the weather was abominable ; 
at Brest, all was sunshine and glitter, and the French hosts 
again put into practice, on behalf of their guests, that perfect 
management of fétes in which they are without a rival. Wedo 
not give space to the details that fill the journals before us, 
because in truth there is a certain sameness in all such de- 
scriptions, and because there were no joint naval manceuvres 
executed. It was perhaps well to avoid these; they 
would have been piquant, but they might have given 
rise to jealousy.—And now comes our turn as entertainers. 
Admiral Dacres’ squadron had returned to Spithead ; and on 
the 29th ult. a large French fleet, comprising not fewer than 
nine ironclads, was expected at that anchorage, there to re- 
main for several days, the recipients of British hospitality. 
The Board of Admiralty, in its ponderous way, was to do the 
honours of the occasion, and we trust will have acquitted it- 
self with credit. 

We were right, last week, in two of our anticipations.—The 
Suez Canal has been traversed indeed, but by a small vessel ; 
nor is the success of the grand design likely to be tested until 
after at least thsee years’ labour.—A passage to this country, 
on board a United States ship-of-war, has not becn offered to 
Mr. Bright by the President; nor do we hear that the flatter- 
ing gentleman has any serious idea of doing personal homage 
to his political idols. 

In commenting upon the severe criticisms on every thing 
British, by which our contemporaries eke out, on a fair ave- 
rage, one-third of their editorial space, we have often had oc- 
casion to admit that there are many blemishes in our institu- 
tions and modes of life; but at the same time we have claimed 
credit, on the part of our countrymen, for a willingness to ad- 
mit and to reform abuses. In lack of graver matter, several 
of the leading English journals have lately occupied them- 
selves with a trivial occurrence at Liverpool, which is curious 
as a specimen of a foolish mistake wisely rectified. Mr. 
Baron Bramwell was presiding in one of the Law Courts, 
when a Quaker, who had been summoned as a Juryman, 
appeared in the sacred precincts with his hat on. A discus- 
sion somewhat petulant on the Judge’s part took place 
which ended in his Lordship fining the Friend ten pounds, 
and promising him a repetition of the penance on the next 
occasion. But the press came to the rescue, and took the 
Quaker’s part. The relative worth of the hat on one side 
and the wig on the other were playtully discussed, yet with 
a purpose. Finally, Baron Bramwell had wit enough to 
see that he wasin the wrong, and moral courage enough to 
avow it. The fine was remitted, and the offender’s conscience 
in such matters was left under his own control. If the origi- 
nal error was absurd, it must be owned that the subsequent 
amende was remarkable. 


one, ; a rich one, St. Catherine; a nice one, St. 
; St. Catherine.” Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who at these is slwaze equal to aay emeruensy, 
aay ee that all gentlemen and married ladies 
should re ‘om the church, so as to afford the young ladies 
at ° opportunity of using so desirable a prayer.— 

ing News. 


follo’ prayer: “A husband, St. Catherine; a handsome 
B'6ntherne 
ne 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1865. 
The Weekly European Budget. 

To-day, all sorts of paragraphs must be woven into our ac- 
customed summary, for no one item of predominant interest 
has made its way hither by the numerous arrivals since our 
last issue, the latest being the swift Scotia, which delivered 
here, on Tuesday last, her Liverpool mail of the previous Sa- 
turday week. 

Home politics being absolutely stagnant, the physical pub- 
lic weal may rightly claim attention in the first place. And 
we are glad to remark that, while the United Kingdom is so 
far unvisited by the Cholera, there appear to be some grounds 
for hope that it may altogether escape the infliction. At least 
the direction and progress of the disease do not resemble what 
was onc; terribly familiar through the records of former visi- 
tations. The epidemic does not now appear to advance sys- 
tematically from South East to North West, to track the 
course of rivers, or to flit malignantly and mysteriously from 
one inland town to another. Confined hitherto within the 
basin of the Mediterranean, it is sugg sted, by those who 
would quiet British apprehensions, that therein it may spend 
its force. The report of cases at Milan and at Hanover are 
contradicted ; and the land-locked sea above-named washes or 
communicates with all ravaged localities—The various Go- 
vernments immediately interested concur in one mode of 
treatment ; they refrain, wisely or unwisely, from official pro- 
mulgation of statistics. Weare ignorant of our losses at Malta 
and Gibraltar, and we presume the French are equally kept 
in the dark as to the hold obtained by the disease at Mar- 
seilles, the original rumour of ten deaths there per day being 
current without authority. Smyrna and Constantinople 
continue wo be frightfully devastated.—Precursor or 
not of the Cholera, the Murrain or cattle plague 
occupies, as well it may, the public mind at home. 
It has broken out, we regret to say, at Edinburgh; 
and hence has arisen a curious episode in Irish experiences: 
Every one knows that the importation of cattle from Ireland 
into England is on an immense scale, its value in money being 
estimated at from five to seven millions sterling per annum. 
But every one does not know that simultaneously with this 
enormous export exists a constant but comparatively very 
small import, into Ireland, of cattle from the Scottish High- 
lands, to be fattene! on the rich Emerald pasturages. 
Taking alarm at the probability of infected Scotch 
animals bringing over the disease with them, a large 
body of Irish landholders and men of business combined 
on the instant, aad clamoured at the Home Office for an Or- 
der in Council prohibiting the export uf cattle from Scotland 
to Ireland. Always averse to interfere with the course and 
the rights of trade, whether in live stock or in ship-building, 
the Government, through Sir George Grey, declined com- 
pliance with the request. To the petitioners it was a matter 
of life and death. They becau e importunate and 

Lord Naas, Secretary for Ireland in Lord Derby’s adminis- 
tration, put himself at the head of the movemeut, and by a 
jadicious parade of Irish Liberal votes that might be turned 
against Lord Palmerston, if “justice to Ireland” on this point 
were denied, extorted the requisite order. In other words, the 
Government was bullied into compliance. The affair, begun 
and ended in a breath, is cited as an instance of the real poli- 
tical power exercised by the very men, who are always com- 
plaining that their power is extinct. It would be fairer, we 
think, to deduce from it the conviction that the two great 
British parties in the state are so equally divided, that the pre- 
sent office-holders cannot dispense with the support of their 
Irish friends. At a public meeting on the subject, held in 
Dublin, Lord Naas used expressions, which might have been 
deemed treasonable in the mouth of a Fenian. There is 
something droll in the idea of a staunch Conservative hinting 
at the possible repeal of the Union. : 

The return of the Great Eastern to her old anchorage at 
Sheerness is announced, as is also the intention of the two 
Companies interested to postpone, until next year, any further 
efforts to recover the cable lately lost, and to lay down still 
another new one. It is asked, we see, in one quarter, whether 
the sunken wire twice fished up by grapnels, ere the big ship 











On the European continent, Imperial and Royal personages 
are travelling about, as usual at this season of the year, but 
dispensing with much of the parade and ceremony that used 
to attend such progresses in earlier days.—How the Sove- 
reigns of Austria and Prussia have agreed to settle the great 
Schleswig- Holstein difficulty, by a division of the spoil be- 
tween them, is explained in another columa.—Louis Napo- 
leon and his Empress have been in Switzerland, the Emperor 
on his annual pilgrimage to the’residence of his mother in 
later years. At Neufchatel, a carriage accident to the Prin- 
cess Anna Murat, which caused the lady herself some bruises 
and two of her attendant dames of honour some severe con- 
tusions, slightly marred the quiet enjoyment of the trip.— 
Nor has Queen Victoria herself, still bent upon honouring the 
memory of her husband, escaped a source of sudden an- 
noyance during her secluded stay at Gotha, In a public 
street at Bonn on the Rhine, one of Prince Alfred’s servants 
was cut down by a sabre in the hands of a cadet, son of the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior. The provocation was 
trivial im the extreme. The poor man died in two 
days from the effects of this actof military rowdyism. Tho 
young culprit was hurried off to Berlin. The people of Bonn 
signified their indignation at this fresh instance of the slight 
consideration with which they are treated, by giving the 
victim a public faneral. He is said to be a French subject, 
and that a prosecution of the murderer will be demanded. 
The accident is a slight one in itself; but it illustrates 


against him on his return. Bat his Holiness has imagined a 
device for re-filling his empty coffers, and for re-gilding his 


not have been the cable originally laid. They who groped in | faded edifice. It is proposed to celebrate, next year, at Rome, 
eighteen-hundredth of 


the dark can scarcely answer that question; it is certain that 
they were on the track of the earlier line. On the whole, the 
disappointment is philosophically borne. Captain Anderson, 
long known and respected in the Cunard service, has justified 
the expectations formed as to his scientific skill and admirable 
seamanship. Furthermore, if any one doubts yet as to the 
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Thompson, the Warwick of the native kings, has been con- 
frmed by the’Maori sovereign, and we may really hope at last 
tat Aborigines and Colonists will agree to dwell in amity.— 
from China the tidings are strange and contradictory. It is 
gid at once, for the hundredth time that the Taeping 
pbellion is at an end, and for the first time that the 
rebels have captured Pekin! Coupled with this is another 
od bit of information. An American, named Burgevine, has 
heen fighting of late years, sometimes for the Imperialists, 
gmetimes for the insurgents. He has changed sides repeat- 
ely, a8 is not unusual with soldiers of fortune. Now we 
jarn that the legitimate Chinese authorities have taken him 
prisoner and threaten to execute him, but that the U. S. Mi- 
sister has thrown over him officially his protecting mantle, 
wd threatens that the bebeading Burgevine shall be made a 
asus belli with the Great Republic! 




















































































A “Capital” Invasion. 

The Scotia landed here from Liverpool, on Tuesday last, a 
bevy of gentlemen, by no means un in their way, 
wd whose names are familiar to many Sf our readers. Among 
them were Sir Morton Peto, M. P. for Bristol, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, M. P. for Perth, Mr. James McHenry, Mr. 
Satterthwaite, Mr. Bevan,and Mr. Kensall. They are more 
ban twenty innumber. Their object is 1o see what has been 
jone, and what yet may be done, in the way of opening up 
communications and pushing into active development 
the amazing resources of thg@ great West. They 
have already started on their journey, accompanied by a 
ew American invited guests. Now that peace is restored 
ind prosperity bids fair once more to pervade the Northern 
ection of the Republic, nothing could be more opportune 
tban the visit of such influential representatives of British 
business capacity and wealth. For rapid combination, ala- 
crity of movement, and immediate realization of gains, no 
people on earth can equal the Americans. For cool far- 
sight and foresight, and thorough development of an idea, 
none can compare with our English and Scottish brethren. 

Look to the proof. From the counting-houses of London, 
from the shipping offices of Liverpool and Glasgow, and from 
the manufacturing establishments of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, cembined, a system of trade and commerce is 
thrown out, which is of startling dimensions. Nor does it 
extend only to Great Britain’s world-wide Colonial posses- 
sions; it penetrates every section of the globe that is inhabited. 
And of ;Jater years, hand-in-hand with this methodical pro- 
duction and distribution, a powerful auxiliary has been 
added im the shape of constructive enterprize. With 
steam-ship lines, and repid modes of transit by sea, 
our island capitalists have long since encircled this 
planet. Now, with unrivalled facilities in the possession of 
mines and minerals, and with large practical experience gained 
upon their own internal railways, they are enabled to compete 
successfully in the constrution of similar roads in foreign 
countries all the world over. Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, have seen, almost at one and the same time, British 
engineers at work upon the surface, and have felt the influ- 
ence of British money in the back-ground. 

It is well, we say, at the close of the American civil war 
and with a confirmed prospect before us of lasting peace 
between the two great kindred nations, to see leading spirits 
of varied yet co-working interests thus boldly turning Aheir 
attention to these States. It is to us a solid satisfaction that 
they propose trying their iron—not their steel—in a peaceful 
and progressive way with their rival cousins of this Western 
hemisphere. We cannot promise to chronicle their comings 
and goings, or to pry into their designs ; but we very heartily 
bid them welcome. 

The Man for the Fenians. 

Mr. Blair, ex-member of the late Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, has 
been joined at last by another public character, in aiding with 
advice and dollars the blustering Society known as the Fe- 
nians. For a period of many months Mr. Blair’s name has 
stood conspicuously alone among the Donohues, Malonys, 
McCaffertys, and Donovans, as representing American birth 
and a certain amount of political influence. But his pre- 
eminence has passed away. A greater than himself now 
figures on the roll ot subscribers—one who has struck hard 
blows in his time, and one who can boast moreover of success 
in his latter-day enterprizes, which is more than has fallen to 
the lot of Mr. Blair himself. We allude, of course, to Mr. 
John Morrissey, by turns prize-fighter, gambling-house 
kceper, and speculator in Wall Street ; for him do journals of 
late date report attending a Fenian Council at Troy, making 
we know not how long a speech, and contributing one 
thousand dollars to the treasury of that blatant association. 
The ex-Post-Master General of the United States set his name 
down, if we remember rightly, for but the fortieth part of this 
superb amount, and is moreover at this present time but an 
outsider in the official ring. Mr. Morrissey, on the contrary, 
stands foremost in the ranks of sporting men—or “ sports” as 
they are classically denominated—and his word is said to be 
quite as good as his bond. Must he not then be the leader, so 
long desired, now that the race of Emmetts and O’Connells 
and Smith O’Briens and McManuses and Mitchels has passed 
away? The cause languishes for want of achief. Who so 
fit for it, as one that has fought his way upward in the battle 
of life, one who is abundantly and in double sense gifted with 
the sinews of war? Why should not Mr. John Morrissey be 
elevated to the post of Head Centre or Central Head ? 

Mean time every mail from the oppressed island, that groans 
to be delivered, is fraught with tidings of preparation for the 


side the Atlantic are holding public assemblages, whose pro- 
home are drilling by moonlight so long as police spies are 
that their manceuvres are observable. Yet the sluggish Go- 
their German relatives; the Lords of the Admiralty cruise 
away to Brest and Cherbourg; our Volunteers are grouse- 


shooting ; our aristocrats are yachting. We shall then open our 


ing, lest we learn suddenly that the green flag is hoisted on 


great day said to be near at hand. While the Fenians on this | which Macbeth approaches his first crime. But Mr. Kean’s ex- 
pression of Macbeth’s remorse, after killing Duncan, was abso- 
lutely perfect. His acting was very powerful, too, in the scene 
with Banquo’s apparition ; and, thenceforward to the end of the 
the play, he interpreted the awful struggle in Macbeth’s nature, 
through rapidly alternating moods of lurid vehemence and ghastly 
solemnity, with the subtle intuition of genius and the delicate 
skill of a practiced artist. A word of hearty praise is also due to 
Mr. Cathcart, for his manly and touching performance of Mac- 
duff. If this actor would but restrain his tendency to pulpit elo, 
cution, he would speedily take bis place among the very best ar- 
tists of the contemporary stage. 
Mr. Frank Drew will make his second appearace at the Broad- 
way Theatre to-night. 
The important theatrical events next in order will be the open- 
ing of the Olympic and of Wallack’s, The former is to be first in 
the field, with a new burlesque. A new actress has been engaged 
here, from England. In reference to Wallack’s there is good news. 
Mrs, Hoey has been re-engaged, in her former position, and Mr. 
Edwin L. Davenport is to divide the leading business with Mr. 
Wallack. The health of the latter gentleman has been in a great 
measure restored by a quiet summer at the White Mountains— 
yet he cannot prudently undertake to work so hard this season as 
he has been accustomed to do in many seasons past. The engage- 
ment of Mr. Davenport should please everybody. Versatile tal- 
ent, intellect, taste, aud ripe experience combine to make him a 
thoroughly excellent actor.—-The company, for the rest, is made 
up of its former members. There is talk of a new comedy, with 
which to open the season, 
Madam Celeste, as noticed last week, is to succeed the Keans, 
at the Broadway Theatre, after the 22d inst. An anecdoto of that 
actress occurs to me, which is worth reviving. It was first prin- 
ted in the Saturday Press, of January 7th, 1860, in the course of a 
theatrical review, by one of the quaintest and merriest fellows that 
ever blotted paper—Edward G. P. Wilkins, since deceased. Here 
it is, as there set down :— 
‘ Apropos to “ Green Bushes,” Celeste once told me a ve’ 
zi 


story about its performance in London, I will try to repeat 
ducted liar French-English. 

Ah, oui, Monsieur, he is vara good play; I makes much moneys 
wiz him at ze Adelphi. Every night, = 4h I go to my dressing- 
room, I tell my cab he stop before ze pit door, and I see up ze 
avis “pit” full. Zen I go to drees, bien reo, Bare pn I know 
ze house good. Ze two comiques was Misser Wright aud Misser 


ceedings are duly reported by the press, their brethren at 
kept at a distance, and playing innocent foot-ball if it chance 


vernment shows small sign of perturbation. The Sovereign 
and the Commander-in-Chtef of the Army ramble off to visit 


budget by successive steamers hereafter with fear and trembl- 


Dublin Castle, that General Morrissey is in command of the 
Herald s million of invincibles, and that Mr. Montgomery Blair 
is pottering round, within or outside of a Fenian Cabinet. 





Bnlargement of a Contemporary. 

Proofs of returning prosperity do not reach us very plenti- 
fully from the South. It is therefore with all the more plea- 
sure that we notice a very old and esteemed acquaintance, the 
Charleston Courier, enlarging its borders under pressure of 
local advertising claims. This is not the first increase in its 
dimensions, made since the termination of the war; but we 
trust that the revival of commerce generally, and a return to 
the good old times, may be indicated in these successive im- 
provements. Many old things have passed away; the wise 
will accommodate themselves to things as they are. 

——__>_——_ 


pA usic. 


A genuine sensation isin store for our citizens. A new sopra- 
no voice, a new pianist, and a new violinist, are all to be brought 
forward on Monday night, at Irving Hall, at the first of a series of 
Concerts inaugurated by Mr. H. L. Bateman, and to bec 
by that thorough musician, Mr. Theodore Thomas. 

The vocalist is Mademoiselle Parepa, very recently arrived from 
Europe, where she enjoys an operatic reputation. The pianist is 


Mr. Dannreuther, an American by birth, but a German by educa- Bedford. °Z bi 
tion. The violinist is Mr. Rosa, a native of Hamburg. Both have Ab, co y was ~ 4 ions _ = Hy kes ba 4 
1 


ze 
acquired a fair standing in their profession. Ali will obtain a nag to kill myselt. 
hearty welcome, and will succeed if they are found to possess any ell zey have vara short scene in quartriéme act, where I comes 
lias ielies Aine tute ahiieal: down from ze rock, and have to lie as I was dead upon ze 1 
ge P ppe must arrest myself zare till zey have finished, and zen zey dis- 
couvere me. Bien ze first night zey behave ver well, and dis- 
couvere me in two three minute. I zank Misser Wright, mais! 
helas! he wink wid his eye to Miseer Bedford, and zen | know 
zere is cabal, and I was terrify. Ze second night uey have few 
gags, things you know vich is not in ze play, but vich make much 
the house to laugh. Ze next night zey bave more and 
prstty zoon zey extend ze scene from two three minutes to one 
alf hour, and I must lie perdue all zat time. I become en t 
I command Misser Wright he no ug. He laugh and wink wid his 
eye to Misser Bedford. I beg him, and he cry, and he say it is 
Bedford, and zat Becford is one méchant who lead him away, and 
zen he scold Bedford and zen zey go way wid their fingers on 








Drama. 


The curtain has risen upon the regular season. Mr. Stuart, 
not having the fear of the Methodist before his eyes, has sailed up 
from the breezy Connecticut shores, and bas opened the Winter 
Garden. The opening night was that of Wednesday. The Clarke 
Light-Guard turned out in great numbers, and Major Wellington 
de Boots and Mr. Timothy Toodles were welcomed with exceeding 
great enthusiasm. To Mr. Clarke, who then made his first appear- = paw slice il sein Vibe Rinhanes otetite, Delt lites dette 

th t m off an 
ee _— men, pliere an ie aoe pine Bie oe pronto, Sorte comes Rees 2 sevice em © Hee 
* put up ze notice for ze répétition générale 
tional calamity of last April was his heavy private grief; and 


on ey ze Re rmance on Monday. 

hence present expression of public favour cannot be otherwise to| _Misser Wright he come in to me in ze foyer, and be speaks wid 
him than an eloquent token of silent sympathy. He has acted = 
with remarkable spirit, under the stimulant of that favour, and his 
portrayals of De Boots and Toodles were, as formerly, elaborated 
to the last degree of artistic precision, and fraught with dry ho- 
mour that is irresistibly comic. To ine these p tions 
in detail would be needlessly to traverse familiar ground. I leave 
them, therefore—fiecked all over with silver lights of mirth—to 
glance at the theatrical company which has been engaged to assist 
this brilliant comedian. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walcot Jr. and 
Miss Mary Carr are members of it, retained from last season. The 
latter is—next to Mrs. Vernon—the best representative of old wo- 
men with which our stage is acquainted. The two former are 
clever and pleasing in light comedy. Two names, that are new to 
this theatre, appear in the cast of “ Everybody's Friend” —Miss 
Ross Rytinge and Mr. William & Andrews. The choice of both| pin. /°'™! B° Tomembare sem cll, cad wo learns som 
these players was fortunate. Miss Eytinge is a skilful and pleasing an == o- jae pot-boy who brings ze bar gd to ze ar- 
actress, in artificial comedy parts; while Mr. Andrews, who now oe, ae Wee or ze gag. 1 was so enragce I cry; and 
plays his first engagement in this city, is a young actor of genuine leona oo “ravise! it she’ feel os Ded she’ ol cians vasa Cog. 
talent, evidently impelled by an earnest and worthy ambition.— | nac in her water before she go to bed, and take him warm 
The Orchestra here is, as it was last season, directed by Mr. Robert| 2¢ brigand!” 
Stoepel.—Only one other point need now be noticed. The| A severe fit of illness has abruptly terminated the lectures of 
manager of the Winter Garden again announces that “no Chairs |Artemus Ward, at Irving Hall. He was suddenly attacked by 
or Stools will be permitted in the Alley Ways, such a practice | cholera-morbus, early in the week, but is now slowly recovering. 
being deemed inconsistent with the comfort of the| M. Hermann, the greatest of modern necromancers, will com- 
audiences and their perfect freedom of ingress and | mence a series of entertainments, at the Academy of Music, on 
egress.” Here is an example which the other managers | Monday evening. The analytic intellect will thus find congenial 
ought at once to follow! To block up the theatre aisles is to | employment, many of M. Herman’s feats being altogether past 
endanger the lives as well as to destroy the comfort of the | understandiug. MERCUTIO. 
audiences. Will the warning be heeded? or must horrible and 
sickening calamity—the Demon of Fire—first burn it into heart 
and brain? 

I direct these questions particularly to the manager of the 
Broadway Theatre. That house never was a safe one. The chan- 
nels of egress from it are insufficient, under the most favourable 








80. 

“You are not, Madame, to do ze Green Bush next Monday.” 

“Oui, certainment, Misser Wright,” I reply. 

“ It is not possible, Madame,”’ he say. 

“Why not?’ I ny 7 

a. Simply because Misser Bedford and I have forgot to remember 
ze gags.” 

Zen I say wiz ze grande air: “I do him,” and I go home de- 
lighted, parfaitement. Zey forgot ze gags. {no have to stay on 
my beck on xe stage while zey talk. 

e have two répétitions and no gags. O! I was joy ver much! 
Ze niga come} and Mon Dieu! aoe all ze gags which zey 
have before, and some ones new. most die wiz rage. I send 
for Misser Wright. I say to him, “ Misser Wright, you tell me 
you forget ze gag for ze Green Bush, and mille de tonneres! yon 
— on ze stage and speak zem all, while I am fatigued ex- 
cessive, 
“C'est vrai! Madame, respond le dréle. I did forget 20 Ame, 
rom 








Facts and Faucies. 


tieket Match between the British Military Officers 
n Canada, ppd. Tg Club of this city, bas been 











circumstances. When once the aisles are blocked with stools, postpones iechinn op" na oy Ad Sate emper ay y RY 

egress becomes impossible. In the event of a fire in that theatre, | ney Walker, just a ted H. M. Consul at Charleston, 8.C., 

hundreds of human beings would infallibly be roasted alive. Is it| was acting © there during several ing summers, 

not plainly the duty of the manager to keep those aisles open, and | and has been resident Vice-Consul, since May, 1860. 

give his audiences a fair chance for theirlives ? It is expected that Lord Monck will sail for on the 
The week now closing has been a brilliant one at this theatre. 16th inst. Messrs. Smitb, Elder, and Co. have pur- 


Four plays have | represented—“ Macbeth,” “The Merchant chased the entire copyrights of all the works by the late Mr. 
of Venice,” “Louis XL,” and “‘ King Lear.” The latter piece 
was first performed last evening, for Mrs. Kean’s Benefit. It will 








be repeated at the Matinée to-day. Mr. Kean’s Macbeth is the|the Emperor arrived in front of the 9th t of the 
sole novelty to be noted here. {t is an extremely graphic perso. Line, he asked the Colonel the purport of a 1 monument, 
nation and has the originality of close adh to Shaksp com of pieces. “Sire,” was the reply, “ it consists 
It does not sink the soldier in the introspective There | Of two groups of lictors placed one on each the great 











is no Hamlet tinge in it—as there usually is in stage portrayals of | WOT that meowe t” the pen of your Majesty ene oak 
this character. Thus it gains in force and animation what it loses | The H 
in ful, pict que effect. I am not sure, however, that it 
would not be improved by a greater deliberateness, more parti- i 

cularly in the earlier scenes. Precipitation is not the mood in| who received the cordial acknowledgments of the 
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tinued. It advocated the cause of the 


A powerful fog trum 
bro Head, entrance of Halifax 
at Cranberry Head, Cape 

onday, the 11th, between Mr. Bennett’s schooner 
yacht Henrietta, 230 tons, and Mr. Osgood’s schooner 
Fleetwing, 206. They are to start at noon, from the lig 
off Sandy Hook, and sail toand around the light-ship off Cape 
May, and back to the starting-point. No difference for ton- 
nage is to be allowed. On the 15th inst. the Henrietta sails | the 
another match with; Mr. Travers’s schooner Restless, 95 
from Sand’s Point to New London, 
Bruce is in town, and is staying at the Brevoort House. 


It has been eaid, with a mixture of truth and 
dox, that an Englishman is never happy 
; 8 Scotchman never at home but when he is abroad 
aod an Irishman never at peace but when be is fighting. 
translation ot “ L’Africaine” bas been intrusted 
to Mr. Charlies Kenney ; the cast, we read, is to include Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Madame Lemmes-Sherrington, Messrs. Adams, 
The Pall Mall Gazetig states 


1862, has been discon 

















A. Lawrence, and Weiss. 
that Mr. 8. Laing will join Lord Palmerston’s 
prior to the meeting of Parliament.————It P 

to erect a church at Zermatt asa memorial to the Rev. Charles 
dson, Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. Hadow, and Mr. Kynvet 
ilson.——_——This is the way they receive a moral lecture 
in France. M. Dupin recently made a speech in the Cham- 
bers on the “ social evil,” ascribing its flagrant features to the 
inordinate passion of women and young girls for dress. ‘he 
Charivari presents a sketch of a 
has just received a prize for being the most unattractive 
and untidy femsle known during the year! M. 
Emile de Girardin’s new play,“ The Two Sisters, 
and almost damned, at the Vaudeville theatre, in Paris, on 
the first night of its representation. Still, it has survived for 
-~Mr. Sala has improved his stay in Al- 
to Barbary, by a Roundabout 


—The cultivation of cotton in Venetia and other parts 
of Italy has been very successful. 
have lately been purchased from Louisiana, and it is expected 
that next year the cotton harvest will be even more abun- 
dant than now. Last month several cotton markets were held 
in various parts of Italy, and the cotton was eagerly purchas- 
ed, the Venetian being especial! 
fineness, and ductility. 





War Insurance Cask; THe “ Gzorora.”—At the Liver- 

1 Assizes the following case has been tried: Mr. 
ates, a well known Liverpool merchant, sou 
from an Underwriter at Lioyd’s, named Hew 
£6,000, the amount of a |policy of insurance granted by 
latter upon the steamer Georgia, which, prior to the effecting 
of the insurance, had b:en employed as a Confederate cruiser. 
The vessel, after being so emp! 
where she was dismantled and 


ed dirty girl, who 








ed, was sent to Liverpool, 
tered from a ship-of-war into 
She was then bought by the plaintiff and 
chartered to the Portuguese Government for the conveyance 
of mails. Before making the purchase, the plaintiff was in- 
formed that the vessel could have a British register. She 
sailed in the beginning of August, but after being out a few 

off the coast of Portugal by the Federal 
which had been cruising about waiting for 
tiff denied that he was in any way concerned 
in the American war, and at the time of the capture the ves- 
sel was engaged in a peaceful and legitimate tr:de. Under 
these circumstances, the vessel having been totally lost to 
the owners, the present action was brought, the defendant re- 
fusing to pay the insurance. He did so on the ground that 
he was not aware of the fact that the vessel had 
ously engaged as a Confederate war veseek, which he urged 
was a question most material to the insurance, for ii he had 
known that fact, he should not under any circumstances have 
incurred the risk. For the plaintiffs it was shown that there 
was only one vessel called the Georgia, and her previous em- 
ployment was a matter of general discussion, not only iu the 
public journals but even in the House of Commons. 





Large quantities of seed 


admired for its whiteness, 
—Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of 
Boston, have moved from their bookstore, long known as 
“the old corner,” to a new and spacious building on Tre- 
mont Street, opposite the Boston Common. 
loud in praise of the beaut 





Local papers 
of the new establishment. An 
“ Authors’ Room” is mentioned, as one of the features of the 
The Zoological Society, in London, 
The introduction of 





has just received a male chimpanzee. 
the stranger to the female in the Garden was an amusing in- 
he two creatures rushed into each other's arms, 
They kissed each other; then the male 
chimpanzee patted the female’s face, danced round her, took 
her round the waist, as ifhe were going to waltz, when they 
expressed their joy by dancing and howling in ludicrous 
—The Australian mail brings intelligence of the 
death of old Misherman, one of the most popular, stoutest, and 
gamest horses that ever trod British turf. 
anniversary has lately been celebrated at Aix-la-Chapelle. A 
woman servant has completed the 50th year of her service in 
one family, and was presented on the occasion with a hand- 
some gift from the magistrates of the town, in aidition to 
mapy substantial marks of esteem which she received from 
——We have already mentioned that, 
with the new year, anew magazine will appear, under the 
auspices of the publishing firm of Moxon. 
its speciality will be poet 
editor; and it is said that 








Tue Murrarx.—The cattle pest is spreading in the Eastern, 
Southern, and Midland Counties, and the Government on 
Saturday issued Orders in Council empowering any infected 
district to appoint inspectors, with power to order the isola- 
tion or destruction of any animal, or the cleansing of any place 
ia which cattle are kept, under the penalty of £20. The| Walk 
farmers complain that .his is not sufficient, but according to 
an official statement made by Lord Wodehouse to the Agri- 
cultural Society of Ireland the Cabinet has considered the 
question, has decided that the disease originated in Eagland, 
and therefore declines to prohibit importation. A fierce quarrel 
is raging as to the respective delinquencies of English and 
foreign beasts in which “ vets.” and farmers take one side and 
salesmen generally the other. The evidence seems to outsiders 
as yet inconclusive, but one thing is clear—the disease being 
in England now, cannot be checked by measures intended to 


he one idea of the farmers for helping 
themselves seems to be the sensible one of forming insurance 

clubs. The most popular plan seems to be to limit the club to | 4 
the area of one or more unions, so that members may watch 
each other, to raisc a fund for that union by subecri; 
among owners and tenants, and out of this fand 
t necessarily destroyed. Without this de 
smaller breeders, whose entire stock is often swept off, would 
find the temptation to sell their beasts or send the meat to 
market too strong for them. At it is, there is an excessive 
reluctance to lose the value ot the hide, greatly as its cleanli- 
ness is distrusted by the experienced.—Spectator, August 19. 








Mr. Cholmondeley is to be the 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and 
will be contributors. Mdévon's M. 
M. Delamarne recently made an ascent in 
his balloon, from the Cremorne Gardens, London, with a 
view to test his steering 
work exceedingly well. 





The latter was found to 


other ascent, to return to the Gardens after his voyage. Should 
, the efficiency of his steering 


prevent its entrance. 


li th t 
he accomplish this p All over the country 


urpose, 

paratus will be established beyond a doubt, 
that the Dowager Countess of Shaftesbury, who died lately, 
aged 92, was one of the last sitters, if not absolutely the last, 
-Mr. Punch explains one of his 
ping in to the window of 
ogue: Guar!. “Smokin 
“O! ah! what's the fine 
“A shilling, ready money, to the guard, sir. 








to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
woodcuts, representing a Guard 
a railroad car, by the following 
not allowed, gents.” 





ments and at your own cony 
Clandet, the well-known Parisian photographer, is among 
those who were nominated “ Chevaliers de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur,” on the occasion of the Emperor's fé/e. 
company ‘has, it is said, purchased the produce of the cele- 
brated vineyards of Chateau-Margaux. It is expected that 
this year will be one of the richest wine-years of the last half- 
century —--——-On _ the re-assembling of Parliament, the 
Bishop of Peterborough will take his seat in the House of 
Lords as Junior Bishop, succeeding Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. —-——Louis Napoleon’s 
Algiers, which was privately circulated, has found its way 
into diplomatic circles in London, where it free) 
hand to hand, and is found to be cc 
chief idea is that Algiers should become 
and not of expenditure—just the notion of most Britons with 
regard to the colonies of England. 
have been discovered in several districts of Hanover, and a 
bas been formed,to explore these oil reservoirs. 
r. Horace Greeley is to deliver an address this autumn, 
at the Minnesota Agricultural Fair. 
suggests, in view of his recent controversy with Mr. Thurlow 
Weed, that his subject ought to be “ the Eradication of Weeds.” 
-An English exchange says: “A specification has 
recently been filed atthe Patent Office for improvements in 
atterwards followed 
by @ patent for a machine for removing the tops from 
eggs previous to eating them. We hope next week to be able 
to announce that a patent has been secured by somebody's 
grandmother for sucking the above delicacies." ———-Man L 
mechanics and labourers have gone from Canada to the South- 
ern States, under the impression that their services will be 
the cities, etc., laid waste durin 
war.— —-The gambling bank at Baden-Baden has D 
twice broken, within a month, by a Maltese millionaire, assisted 
on the last occasion by two players as lucky as himself, —-—— 
Bamboo paper, for printing newspapers, is becoming popular. 
It is made from bamboo, imported from Jamacia, at twelve 
dollars a cord. An association, formed to manufacture paper 
from this substance, has expen 
perimenis, and with the most complete 
ality desired can be made from b ig 
nger isto bave a rival. A new English paper will be 
started shortly in Paris; it is to cost five sous, and will con- ul 
tain all the London news of the previous evening. Sucha 
rival was needed.——-—From Egypt the Gazette du Midi gives 
details of the ravages caused by the cholera, which has now 
In one village in the Delta, 
the cultivation of water melons, thé whole of the 
Being unable to sell their fruit they ate it 
and died to the last man. It was necessary 
labour to bury the last. In all it is said that 
the contagion and bed livin 








Tue Krxe or Sparm’s Faraer.—Don Francisco de Paula, 
father of the King of Spain, died, three weeks ago, at Madrid, 
¢ leaves two sons, Don Francisco d’ Assise, 
Qeeen Isabella, and the Infante Don Enrique 
Maria Fernando, Duke of Seville, and five daughters. 


GENERAL Sr FrEepeRiIcK S1ovin.—The deceased officer, 
whose death hes been already recorded, was born at Whit- 
ts gift, near Howden, Yorkshire, in 1783. 
entered the army as ensign of the 52d Foot, and with this re- 
giment he served at Ferrol, on the north coast of Galicia, 
which was unsuccessfully attacked by the English. He sub- 
hagen, at Corunna, Walcheren, 

la. He was aide-de-camp to Sir| and P: 





@ source of wealth 





—Petroleum wells sequently served at Co; 


Flushing, and in the Pen 
cton at Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Orleans he was severely wounded, and shortly 
appointed Dep.-Adjt.-Gen. to the Forces in America. He was 
for many years attached to the Queen’s household. 





A waggish newspaper 





Masor pe Vere, R. E.—Major de Vere, we regret to sa’ 
wound inflicted upon him by a 
vate soldier, at Chatham. He was of an old Irish family, a 
nephew of Lord Mon’ He was the fifth and y 
son of the late Sir Audrey de Vere, Bart., 
daughter of Mr. 8. E. Rice, of Mount Trenchard, county 
He obtained his commission as second lieut. 
in the R. E., in 1847, and became bvt.-major in 1855. He 
joined the Eastern army, and was present at the battles of the 
Alma, Inkermann, and at the siege and fall of 
i himself during — 
fiel 


needed for rebuildin, 


officer in the discharge of his military duties, and w: 
as one of the most promising officers in the Royal 
ea oan Fon aun A Fam Frienp or Lovurs Narotzon.—The Comtesse de 
A. Galignani d, once more readily recognizable as “Mra. 
died at her residence near St. Cloud on the 20th 





peror, 

have her demise put on record. His Imperial 

whatever financial obli 

oer leceased, who had sufficient tact not to obtrude 
on public notice the conventional rank and substantial rental 


Li 


were buried in Egypt within 
—The London Index, established May ist, | lies, 





died, was de at the mairie of Marseilles. Among 
mentioned on the letter 

are the d’Albuféras, 3, La and other 

names of the empire. d@’Anthoine, the father for 

sons-in laws and Count Decrés.—Galignani, 


At Hanford, near Blandford, W. Entwisle, Esq., of Rushulme 
House, Mi ester, and Lancaster-gate, Hyde-Park. The deceas. 
ed gentleman was for many years partner in the banking firm of 
Lloyd, Entwisle, and Co., now ed with the Mancheste: 

District Bank. In politics he was a 

and was an unsuccessful candidate for the Wey nS 
chester in 1841. Three years later, on the th of the Hon. R, 
B. Wilbraham, Mr. Entwisle was elected for the southern oP 
of the county of Lancashire, and occupied the seat until the 
solution of 1847.—Mr. James Lloyd, banker, of Birmin, 
1840, he joined the old bank (Taylor and Lloyd's) as CF pried 
and continued to give attention to its management until it 
converted into a limited or company in April last.—At Clit 
ton, John Esy., late 7 
served in the Vi , under Nelson, at Trafalgar, and was in 
actions during the French war.—Mr. Hugh Cum one 
the most ed of Natural History travellers, the 
seseor of the finest and most extensive conchological collection 
that has ever been formed.—M. Buchez, the founder of French 
Carbonarism, aad first President of the Constituent of 
1848, In 1826 he joined the St. Simonians, but left them in 1 
to become chief of th Cafholic-revolutionary School. 
— ee t-—wite His’ of ty ~- Revolution.” 
—At ie, Comm. . Dench. —At Domeeshea, 
Bombay Presidency, Lieut. C. M. Tubbs, of H. M.’s 83d or Dats 
“a Wellington's) “. a : at = 

e 50th —At Capt avilan Dragoon 
Guards,—At way Serena, Yorkshire, Edward Bevan, comm 
K.N.—At Suez, on way home, Major-General Terence 
lately Commanding the troops in Guten He had been 52 
in the army.—At Cheltenham, Capt.J.F.Lascelles, R.N., of 
a Ly Himala: : Club, wo R. Lovell Gwatkin, 

jeut "6 Regt —At Madras, Surgeon-Major + 
H. M,’s 76th —O. N. 8; Esq, late Paymaster R. N.—At 
Camden-town, Jobn Spurrier, Esq, Dep Comm-Gen to the Forces, 
—At Southsea, R. Scott Chisholme, Lieut. R. N. 


Avvotutwments. 


The Globe announces semi-officially that Mr. Childers, the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, has the place of Mr. Frederick 


d 


ii 


i 


of, 





the Civil List, vy Mr. Arbuthnot, dec.—The Times “‘ believes” that 

Mr. R. Payne Smith, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Li , will 
d Dr. Jacob now Bishop of Chester, as Regius 

sor of Divinity at Oxford. 








says: “Iam and have been in the of excellent 
health, and have never for a moment in contemplation 
the re-ignation command.”-—It appears that the aver- 
age strength of the army abroad in 1860 was 5,216 off- 
cers and 123,265 non-commissioned officers and men; and in 
1865, 6,243 officers and 125,473 non-commissioned officers and 
proved abili wervice, will suocted Col, Haythorse 
roved al an 

by t-Gen. a the east talon death It- 
Gen. Genl. ; Maj. W.N. 

Lt.-Genl., and Cols. Steele, late of the Coldstream Guards, and 
i at ach at Chalons, where he — gtacious- 
D camp w was very 

we by the . The privates, however, were 
puzzled by his until one of them 

to his comrades that the “ Milord” was an “English Maré- 
chal de France !” 


War Orrice, A 22. K Canadian Rifle Regt, Staff Asst 
Surg W. Ramsay, . to be Asst-Surg v Meadows, prom on Staff. 


Navp. 
Mention is made elsewhere of the fetes at Cherbourg, Brest, 


tween British squadrons.——' 21, 
has gone home from Newfoundland, a 
luckless attempt to lay the sub-Atlantic cable.— 
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New Publications. 


Robert Buchanan has published two volumes of poems— 
one entitled Undertones, the other entitled Jdyls and Legends 
of Inverburn. Their publisher is Mr. Alexander Strahan, 
of London. Neither of the books has been republished in the 
United States. 

The name of this poet may not be familiar to many of our 
readers. Mr. Buchanan is yet a young worker in the field of 
jetters. We confidently anticipate, however, that he will at- 
tain a very high rank among British poets, and find an ex- 
tensive and admiring audience, in the new world as in the 
old. 

Occasional poems, occurring here and there in English pub- 
lications, first attracted our attention to this writer. His little 
memoir of David Gray next excited our sympathy, as well 
with its author as with the young poet thus commemorated. 
That memoir is included in the volume of David Gray’s poems, 
published some time ago by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton, and noticed at length in the Albion of December 24, 1864. 
Our thoughts have been still further drawn towards Mr. Bu- 
chanan by his strong and touching poem, “A London Idyl,” 
published lately in the Fortnightly Review. The same number 
of that publication, by the way, which contained that poem, 
contained, also, an excellent, because a profoundly reasoned 
and candid and appreciative notice of Mr. Buchanan’s poems, 
written by the editor of the magazine, Mr. George H. Lewes, 
one of the ablest writers in England. 

Within a few days we have read Mr. Buchanan's “Idyls 
and Legends of Inverburn,” which we hasten to commend to 
our readers, as one of the most charming collections of verse 
that we bave ever encountered. The book contains fourteen 
poems, besides a preamble, in blank verse, which may pass 
for another. Several of the pieces are in blank verse. One of 
these, “Poet Andrew,” is the story of David Gray, supposed 
to be told by his father, the old weaver of Merkland. In this, 
sod in most of his poems, Mr. Buchanan displays remarkable 
power to deliueate character by means of dramatic art, and 
to recognize and reproduce pathos. His kaowledge of phy- 
sical nature, too, is genuine, and so is his sympathy with its 
grandeur and its loveliness, though these, in him, are not com- 
parable with corresponding qualities in his friend David 
Gray. It is rather in the analysis of human character and 
emotions that he excels. His portraiture of innocent child. 
hood and womanhood is particularly truthful and tender 
and touching, as shown in “ Willie Baird” and“ White Lilly 
of Weardale-H2ad.” He has moreover, an orginal and lively 
fancy, and that felicity in the use of verse which bespeaks, not 
alone cul‘ ure, but the taste and faculty divine of the true poet. 
In the fullest meaning of the phrase Mr. Buchanan is a man of 
genius. We shall hope to see his poems republished in 

this country, at no distant day. The following, which is one 
of the shorter ones, evinces his peculiar fancy, and attracts 
by its originality and its music : 
! ' ' 
Chiesa, rhyme techie, pes — "inles and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant bath bells! 
sing! rhyme, ring! over fields and fells! 


And I galloped and I galloped on my pal white as milk, 
My robe was of the sea-green woot, my serk was of the silk; 
My hair was golden yellow, and it floated to my shoe, 
My eyes were like two harebells, bathed in little drops of dew ; 
wy Bion! never stopping, made a music sweetly blent 

ith the leaves of Autumn dropping all around me as I went; 
And I heard the bells, grown , far bebind me peal and 


play, 

Fainter, fainter, fainter, fainter, till they seemed to die away; 
And beside a silver runnel, on a little of sand, 

I saw the green Gnome sitting, with his cheek upon his hand ; 
Then he started up to see me, and be ran with cry and bound, 
And drew me from my palfry white, and set me on the ground : 
O crimson, crimson were his locks, his face was green to see, 
But he cried, “© light-haired lassie, you are bound to marry 
me!” 


He clasped me round the middle small, he kissed me on the 


He kissed me once, he kissed me twice—I could not stir or 
‘me twice, he kissed me thrice—but when he kissed 


He 
I called aloud upon the name of Him who died for men. 


Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime rhyme! thorough dales and dells:! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 
Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over fields and fells! 


0 faintly, faintly, 
8o faintly, faintly, 
And as I named the 


faintly, calling men and maids to pray. 

faintly, rang the bells afar away 4 

Blessed e, a8 in our need we can, 
tall and comely man! 


The Gnome became a 
Hie bande were’ Shite, his beard was gold, his eyes were black 
. 


as sloes, 
I ecuctve light from Fieryland still lagered on his cheek, 
e light 8 on 
His ak and like the running 


the charm my step-dame put on me; 
Faerylond, ond. gon hove ont me free! 
rey white, and ride to kirk with thee, 
wy eyes, we twain will wedded be !” 


before and I 


“Oyou have cast awa’ 
Seven I dwelt 
ol mount thy 
And by those little 

Back we never stopping, he 


And the autumn leaves were dropping 
wind, 


H 


nearer 
And we saw the kirk before us, as we trotted down the fells, 
And nearer, clearer, o’er us, rang the welcome of the bells. 


justice to genius, by greeting Robert Buchanan as worthy 


when he began to 


ellow in 

red and yellow in the 
And the sun was shining clearer, and my heart was high and 
nearer, nearer, rang the kirk bells sweet and load, 


Idyl.” The latter has appeared only in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, the editor of which learned yet lively periodical has once 
more evinced his excellent judgment and rendered impartial 


to rank with the best poets of the age. 


Under the attractive title of Favourite Poems By English Poets 
Messrs. Bunce and Huntington have just published the fcurth 
number of their “ Cottage Library.” The poems thus brought 
are “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “ Alexander's 
Feast,” “ Ode on the Passions,” “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” “Lines on Receiving My Mother’s Picture,” “The 
Deserted Village,” “Hohenlinden,” “Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” “ The Battle of 
Blenheim,” “ Lochinvar,” “ The Prisoner of Chillon,” “ Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix,” “ The Battleof Ivry,” “ Dora,” and “ The 
High Tide.” It requires no argument to show that, for the 
most part, they deserve the name of “ favourite.” The little 
book is well prirted, and its illustrations, if cheap, are yet 
meritorious. This series of publications is a very good one— 
excepting the first number, for which another ought to be 
exbstituted—and we can cordially commend it as keeping the 
promise of its epigraph, “ Infinite riches in little room.” It is 
to include, among other works, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” “Childe Harold,” and “ The Lady of 
the Lake.” The cost of eact: number is thirty cents. 








The History of the United States Cavalry, by Major Albert 
G. Brackett, U.S. A., has just been published by the Harpers. 
To all persons who are interested in military matters it can- 
not fail to prove instructive. lt is written in a simple style, 
and is embellished with wood-cuts and maps. Its narrative 
commences with the first organization of the U. 5. Cavalry, 
in 1793, and details the growth, changes, experiences, and ex- 
ploits of that branch of the military service, down to the 
month of June in the present year. Thus it glances over the 
various wars in which the United States have been involved 
during the last seventy years; sketches memorable cavalry 
fights ; and commemorates the brave deeds of the many brave 
men who have figured in equestrian warfarz. Major Nichols 
tells us that he wrote this book, while yet he was in active 
service in the U. 8. Army, during the Civil War—a circum- 
stance which may account for whatever inaccuracies it may 
contain.—The volume is handsomely printed, and very neatly 
bound, and should find its way to the libraries of all mili- 
tary men. 





Hine Arts. 


musIc, 


The immense reputation, that his Opera of “ Faust” 
brought to Mr. Gounod, gives great interest to his later com- 
positions. One of these hus been played in London; anc it is 
thus criticised by one of the literary weeklies. 


Scarcely ever have even the Crystal Palace Concerts offered 
a more interesting occasion than that of Mr. Manns’ benefit 
on Saturday last, when the music of Gounod’s opera “ La 
Reine de Saba” was produced; the text translated and 
adapted, under the title of “Irene,” by Mr. Henry Farnie. 

Although “ La Reine de Saba,” produced in Paris a few 
ears after “ Faust,” formed a sort of anti-climax to the bril- 
iant success of the last-named work, it yet contains much that 
may compare in merit with most of the music of “ Faust.” 
That Gounod will ever again achieve a success at all compara- 
ble to that which bas attended his “ Faust” we hold to be im- 

ible. In that work he has thoroughly realized his capa- 
ities ; and not having that power—variety—which scarce] 
belongs to any but the higher order of genius, there will al- 
ways be more or less of the :ameness of the te, the 
composer in his works. His music is occasionally highly dra- 
matic in the expression of the passion or sentiment of the 
scene, but the tone and form of expression are similar, how- 
ever unlike the situation and circumstances. Thus, for in- 
stance, the septet at the end of the second act of “ La Reine 
de Saba” (the third act of “ Irene”), reminds one, by its gene- 
teristics, of the duel 


ral rather than by any particular charac’ 
scene in ‘‘ Faust.” it very few com have possessed 
that quality of variety so essential to ic expression,— 


that power of infusing into music a strong individuality which 


shall identify it ly with tne scene and situ to 
which it belongs. No composer has ever achieved this in so high 
a de as Weber. The gipsy character which he has given 


to his “ Preciosa” music; the wild, romantic supernaturalism 
of the “ Freischtitz ;” the chivalric and courtly tone of “ Eu- 
ryanthe ;” the Oriental pomp and fairy grace of “ Oberon,” 
are all so distinctly iudividual and appropriate that the music 
of one opera could not by possibility belong to another. For 
want of this faculty —a rare one, we admit—Gounod, as al- 
ready said, can scarcely ever again approach the great success 
of his “ Faust ;” although he may, and we trust will, uce 


welcome With its exquisite grace and refined poetical sentiment, 
and the masterly skill and finish of its orchestral treatment. 
The small success which “La Reine de Saba, met with in 
Paris is easily accounted for by the monotony which is inevita- 


through four long acts. Even as abridged in the Crystal Pa- 
lace erformance this was felt before the end ; and if, as would 


produce the work on our 


it would be well to reduce it to three. 

The alteration of the subject 
the Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon has been 
well effected by Mr. F 





Madame Louisa Vinning, and a cavatina for Irene 
Lemmens-Sherrington). The 
ing ison be 

movements, a few only of which were given on 
ort as they, course, require the stage accessories. 
Some of the choruses are exquisite in their melodious crace 
and refined ddieney,--eapetial 
the rove,” with its characteristic rhythm ; the dialogue chorus 
for Turkish and Greek girls, “ O handmaid of Irene ;” and the 
chorus with dance, “ 
strumental pageant music announci: 
- 3 = princess is a gorgeous piece of orchestral effect worthy 
i) eye 
throughout: the principal singers bein 
Shersingeen, Louisa Vinning, D'Este Fiolaysod, Messrs, Cum- 
mings and Lewis Thomas ; while the chorus-si 
as is seldom heard, exceptat the concerts of Mr. 
many members of whose choir were, we believe, en 
this occasion. The orchestra, conducted as y 
Manns, was admirable for its efficiency. The occasion was a 
memorable one for the double opportunity afforded of heari 
such charming music and 
lent conductor who has done so much on this snd many other 
occasions to raise and maintain the character of the b 


much music which, like that of “ La Reine de Saba” will be | his pidce 


bly felt from the want of variety of character in a work extending 


appear from the ada lish text, it be contemplated to 
poe , still further curtailments 
should be made ; and instead of being divided into five acts 
from the Biblical incident of 


who has substitoted a Greek 


(Madame 
of the music lies in its 
Pieces, and the series of twelve charm- 


ly that of Greek maidens, “ Fair 


rumpet blow, music flow.” The in- 


the entry of the sultan 
rbeer. The performance of “Irene” was excellent 
Mesdames Lemmens- 


ng was such 
eury Leslie, 
on 
Mr. 


ising the merits of the excel- 


Paluce Concerts. — 


—_——___—. 
GOOD ADVICE FOR YOUNG COMPETITORS. 


The system of competitive examination obtains now very 
largely in England, and much therefore is written and said 
about it. The following sound counsel is so playfully put, 
that it has an interest beyond the circles to which it is speci- 
ally addressed. 


Current rumours, moreover, assign particular predilections 
to particular examiners. One is supposed to have a strong 
leaning to the genealogy of the Herods (if it be a University 
Divinity Examination), or the Latin words in the Greek Tes- 
tament. Another is reported sate for a question oa the cam- 
paigns of Civilis, or the Herodotean description of the croco- 
dile ; and if no such question, or nothing that can lead up to 
it, is asked, the victim thinks there is something wrong, and 
is at once down-hearted. This, of course, would refer only to 
the “shakiest” Pass-men. Still it is incontestable thut at 
school examinations, as well as at the universities, the best 
men lose their heads; and not all the affability nor all the 
suggestiveness of the examiner can tempt the answer out, 
though often the examiner is confident that it is really known. 
But without going away deeper into the causes of failure in 
viva voce examinations, we pro to try and explain the 
reasons why the same truth holds, more or less, in the ques- 
tions answered on paper, by which most examinations are 
conducted. Pupils do not do themselves justice on paper any 
more than on viva voce, Or if they do, it is the Arn and 
not the rule. The first tive minutes of an examination are 
often fatal to a youth of great promise. And that for this rea- 
son. On first sitting down, the examinee snatches up the 
paper, runs his eyes over the questions rapidly, invariably 
comes to the conclusion that he cannot answer a single one; 
bis heart begins to beat ; he is distracted by the loud scratching 
of pens, for there are ee & number present who commence 
—e away with fatal fluency, long before they can have 
thoroughly mastered the bearing of a single question. Our 
young triend becomes and unable to concentrate his 


spent. 
to be told not to look at an examination men pa have 
quietly settled yourself at the desk and arranged all about 
you; then to read the paper most slowly, pausing till you are 
quite sure you see what each question means ; ly you 
may really see how it bears on your knowledge, and partly 
that you may not be tempted to answer off the }oint, by 
having caught some Jeading word in the question and fai 
to see how much or how little is really included in it. An 
when the pen is dipped, and an answer is-about to be written 
down, it is as well to be warned of several ¥ of answer 
which are, if possible, not to be imitated. course, there 
are always a great number of answers which must find — 
in that fatal XXXVILth chapter in the History of Ireland: 
which when it came to the subject “ Owls,” could only add, 
“ There are no owls in Ireland ;” and needs must be that “no 
answer” is common from a variety of reasons, among which 
it may not be impolitic to hint at ignorance as a likely 
one. 
No amount of advice can repair the want of study; so we 
may pass at once to a second type of failure, which we will 
call the Laconic, It is observable even in clever, well-informed 
men, who fail to see that whatever be the form of the ques- 
tion, it is intended to bring out what you on the sub- 
ject. If Laconic is asked, “ Is there any trace of a middle 
voice in Latin ?” he answers, “ Yes,” there leaves it; or if 
he be solicited to “ Mention - referred to 
in Herodotus,” he sets down in the bal way two or three 
names, like Delphi and Abs, without a word of reference to 
the contextin which they occur, or their connexion with the 
history of the book. aconic is a man who blasts the hopes 
of tutors, and is always quite asconished at his own failure, 
for he informs bis friends, with modest confidence, that “he 
answered every question.” The ar i must havea name, 
and he may be called Huler ; because tradition recounts that a 
certain mau had been told by his “coach,” or has made up his 
mind, that “ Huler’s proof for fractional and negative fndices” 


= wpe wan | occur in ~~ — = the Later 
eart ; but upon inspectin, paper he saw resem 
jece de résistance. Nothing daunted, he sat down and at- 


tacked Quest. 1, which is believed to have been a sum in G. C. M 
“ Before working out this,” he wrote, “ it is absolutely neces- 
sary to give Euler’s proot of the binomial theorem for trac- 
tional and ve indices.” And it is perfectly true that 
Huler still lives and thrives at examinations. Ifa man has 
got op the arguments in the Phedo for the immortality of the 
soul, it is tot at all improbable that be will force them in 
somehow. Even it no other occurred in a 


Quest. 4. “ What was the behaviour of 
among his friends?” Ans. “Calm and tranquil ; 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, which he established 
the following arguments :—1,” &c. ; and so he is fairly lau 

in his subject. A modification of the Huler type is 





rincess for the Queen of and a Turkish sultan for the | ter Sampson, There was once 4 man who asked his triend 

Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells ! ewish monarch ; preserving the fictitious incidents of the | to lead the conversation up to Sampson at dinner-time, as he 
Chime, oo My da eb dl French dramatists, Messrs. Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, | had thing to say about him. Once duriag the fish, once 
Rhyme, ring! chime sing ! pleasant bells! witb great tact. With the compression of music and text| in the sweets, and lastly at dessert the wretched victim took 
Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over fields and fells! jot saeaated, Saw SS Be reason why “ Irene” should not cbvemneh of « pense Cee es a 
most Buchanan’ meet ficient stage-success to ustify its Sampson. as strong as you, - 
Seas. # poems, there is a flay- | meet with sufliciens Sage sncoen ioe far too beautiful te be| cherous friend cried, " for you have lugged him in three times 
our of his native Scotland. To see him at his best, however, ” It is not an opera affording great ity for | head and shoulders.” Aud like him many & poor exa- 
one must read lis “Willie Baird,” “Two Babes,” “The Er'soic singers, bat few of the single Cleat tomes, minee lug in tbat has only the very remotest con- 
English Huswife’s Gossip,” “Poet Andrew,” and “London |seccunt; perhaps the best are a romance sung by | nection, if any, with the subject, just he believes that 
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THE ALBION. 








it is so much valuable information and must tell in his favour. 
Whereas it would be a great truth learned only to be con- 
vinced that the presumption invariably is that Sampson is 
only a device for concealing ignorance of the worst kind. 
Another type, not quite 80 common, but very dangerous when 
virulent, is call Mesopotamia, on the authority of the old — 
who found this splendid word so very comforting. There 
a class of men who think it their interest to clothe, or rather 
to obscure, the simplest answer in the most bombastic lan- 
guage. If you ask them a plain question about the Greek 
drama, you immediately get “the breathless Athenian audience 
in the terraced theatre beneath the over-arching canopy of 
heaven, hanging on the lips of Euripides,” or “entranced 
with the magic eloquence of the Attic bee.” With the school 
ot Mesopotamia historical answers are full of judgments, and 
rovidences, and the delusions of an insensate heathen popu- 
ace; their logic paper is always deep in metaphysics, and in- 
variably contains passing hits at rationalism and fatalism, 
which jast substance was once actually described as “ drop- 
pin like blackened oil from the iron engine-wheels of Mr. 
ils inexorable logic!” Of this school are they who use 
language not, as the epigrammatist said, to co their 


thoughts, but to conceal their want of thonght. There is | and 


yet a type left to be noticed called Chaos. Chaos contains the 
possibility of a creation which is very good, but is utterly dis- 
organized and ruined by having neither order nor connection. 
The school of Chaos knowsa g eal, has read much, has 
even thought not a little; but the results of the reading and 
thinking are shot out, like rubbish, without the slightest prin- 
ciple of logical arrangement. 

A Chaos answer, if only set in order—one statement leadin 
up to, or connected with, another, and that carrying the th 
on to a third—becomes a very valuable and su ul answer ; 
and the powers who can best arrange this universe and bring 
it under some law, are Patience and Common Sense, And a 
word or two of advice might yet be added. When you sit 
down to be examined, and see that you are told to translate 
and explain a passage, remember that the mere bald transla- 
tion of the words never can exhaust what you are bidden to 
do; for the form of the question implies that she difficulty is 
in the construction, or in the reference to the context; and 
unless such difficulty and such connection be explained, the 
question has not been fairly disposed of. Again, when the 
command is to “illustrate” a , the task has not been per- 
formed unless something parallel, either in construction or 
meaning, or both, is brought to bear upon it. These are 
truths for every sort of examination ; for the University, for 
schools, for the Civil Service, for Ordination. Whatever the 
subject is that is offered, this golden rule will apply: Avoid 
Laconic, Euler, Sampson, Mesopotamia, and Chaos, and unless 
thou art paralyzed by that fatal xxxvuth chapter of Igno- 
rance, thou wilt have learned, O young man reading for th 
examination, to acquit thyself with greater credit, and so wilt 
more surely win success.— London Review. 

—_——_—_>——_—__—_—_ 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


On the 17th ult., a prize, value £50, given by Thomas 
Broadwood, Esq., for cutters under seventy-five tonsa, old 
measurement, belonging to any two or more royal yacht 
clubs, was sailed for in the waters between the Isle of 
Wight and the mainland. The course was about forty miles. 
‘To start at 9 A. M., from their own anchors, and weigh them, 
with t-irty fathoms of chain out. No means of propulsion 
except fore and aft canvas, booming out by the sheets only ; 
the tacks not to be loosened. The vessels entered were the 
Volante, 59 tons, Marina, 65, Vindex, 45, Niobe, 40, Astarte, 74, 
and Christabel, 51. 

Out of this fleet only the Marina and Astarte appeared at 
the station anchorage. The Christabel aud Vindex arrived 
before nine A. M. from Portsmouth, where they had been 
occupied in a match the day before, but, apparently not liking 
the luok of the weather, 
Volante had carried away her bowsprit inthe match of the 
Albert Yacht Club, Portsmouth, the day before, and the Niobe, 
although entered, did not intend to start. The morning, like 
every other, durinz the week, came in with a strong wester! 
wind, veering to W. 5. W.—in fact, at times it blew halfa 

le. Exactly at nine A. M., the starting-gun fired, and the 

larina, putting four men on her capstan and twice as many 
on the fore and mainsail bhalyards, was quickly under way 
and before the wind. The Aséarte was all behind at starting, 
and did not get her anchor up until seven or eight minutes 
afier the Marina, tbat craft —! a mile on her eastward 
course before the Astarte had hardly got her foresail up and 
her mainsail was not fairly set until after passiog the Sand’s 
Head, At 9.52 the Marina had run to the Nab, having just 
previously set a balloon foresail, and carried from the start a 
working jib and gaif topsail. The Astarte, at the Nab, where 
the waves were rolling westward with tremendous velocity, 
was 9 min. astern, The Owers Lightship is fifteen miles 8. E. 
of the Nab (the latter light being seven miles eastward of 
Ryde Pier), and the farther the vessels proceeded seawards the 
more broken they found the water, At 11 A. M., the Marina 
having sighted the Owers some ten minutes before on her jee 
bow, bore up for the lightship, reefing her mainsail and fore- 
sail, and taking in her topsail and balloon foresail, the 
Avtarte doing the same, each making all snug for the wind- 
ward reach back. As the light-vessel bad to be left on the 
port band, the yachts had to jibe their mainsails which was 
dangerous work with such a strong wind and heavy sea rolling. 
However, both did so without accident, each boom swinging 
over with irigijfal force. The Owers was rounded by the 
Marina at 11:2%,30, and by the Astarte at 11,2937. Direct) 
they came on the wind, the full effect of its force was realized, 
the vessels now, insiead of having to run and ride over each 
wave, lifling and plunging over, through, and under, the 
huze masses of water cast up into waves by the impetuous 
wiod. From the Owers to the Nab the vessels made one single 
board southward, making a long aud a short leg over the 
filteen miles of water between the two lighiships, The Nab 
was fetched by each craft at a run, having a lee tide to con- 
tend with, the Astarte being twelve minutes behind her com- 
petitor, Direculy after passing the Nab, the Marina’s jib was 
split into ribbons, the sheets parting from the sail with a noise 
ike a report from a gon. Of course all hands were busy in 
collecting the shreds of the disabled sail, and as quickly as the 
Reaving and pitching of the vessel and force of the wind would 
mit, bad another set. Some way was lost by this disaster, 

t the Marina could afford to lose a little time. She stood 
up wonderfully well through the roughest of the course, and 
ifsbe did thrust her bows through a wave now and then, 
every one on board had the satisfaciion of knowing that they 
were in the best sea-boat of her tonnage afloat. As the Marina 
‘was passing over the Sturbridge Bank, she was overhauled 
by the Aline, started half an hour later in a schooner match, 
and who till now had not succeeded in coming up to this fine 
sea-going cutter, although one was started bg Sem 
that the other had tw recover her anchor. The a 


not take up their stations. The} I 


weathered the west buoy of the Middle Bank about a quarter 
Ee een ne 2° ein. sheet of the . 


, ; off 
before the wind and east-running tide, made for Ryde Pier, 
terminating the match, and winning at 3h. 49min. 55 sec. 


On the previous day, the inaugural match of the Southsea 
Albert Club twok place for a £50 prize. The cutters that 
started were the same as those mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception of the Marina, The course here was also about forty 
miles. There was a heavy breeze all day. In making for 
the Warner the second time, the Volante carried away her 
bowsprij, and after shooting up in the wind to get the broken 
spar and sail aboard, returned to Portsmouth. There was at 
this time but a very trifling difference in the sailing of the 
Niobe and Vindez, the same time within a couple of seconds 
separating them as when they completed the first round. The 
Astarte seemed to lie a frightful time in stays, not shooti 








The Captain said, “ Ay, a’most anywhere.” 
That was all right, then. We setiled terms, and I am look. 
ing forward to something like a voyage. 


——__.>_—_—_——_ 


Tue Matpen Avnt.—It is mercifully ordered in the great 
scheme of existence that nearly every a should have an 
aunt who is willing to grow iato an old maid, and to sacrifice 


her life to the good of others—those others bei: her 
an h and nieces. Aunts are the fairy pm ym 





inch, whilst the others came round as if they tacked on pivots, 

were off again before their mainsails were barely over. 
In the second windward turn the Niobe and Vinder sailed 
away from the Astarte and Christabel a long way, both the 
latter vessels either sailing very badly or else their smaller 
rivals sailed with unusual fleetness ; Astarte, in her usual 
style, ha got astern. When the Aiole completed the 
second round the Christabel was on the western edge of the 
Spit Bank, shifting her foresail, which ee her some 
minutes. After completing the second round the Astarte gave 
up, it being her customary practice either to§give up or break 
down. The struggle now rested between the Niobe and Vin- 
dex, a8 the Christabel had not the slightest chance unless one 
of the others carried away some of its gear and became dis 
abled. The Warner was rounded for the third time by the Niobe 
at 3,4,20, by the Vinder at 3,6,40, and by the Christadel at 3,17,20. 
The Vindez in this windward reach gained on the Niobe by 
fathoms, and threetened every minute to pass her; however, 
the Niobe maintained the lead, and when they rounded the 
buoy of Southsea Pier she was safe, as the Vinder had not 
room to pass to leeward, being close on the shore, and it was 
not likely that the skipper of the Niobe would allow his vessel 
to be passed to windward in such a close struggle. The 
thousands of spectators became very excited at the finish of 
the match, as the two lea*ing vessels, the Vinder with her 
bowsprit on the Wiobe’s taffrail, came ploughing through the 
water, under of a strong wind, at a very great speed. 
The match was terminated by the Niode at 5,348, and the Vinder 
at 5,34,18. The Niobe won, and has thus been the winner, as 
yet, of every match she sailed. 





A Cherbourg paper, in refereuce to the late féte, says that, 
“ besides the yachts (English) organized in a division at 
Cherbourg, a great many others have arrived and have an- 
chored in the , Opposite the til One of 
them belongs to 4 widow lady, who commands it herself. She 
has with her a daughter of eleven, a son of fourteen, a go- 
verness, and three women servants. Under her orders she has 
twelve sailors, besides an experienced merchant captain, 
whom she has taken into her pay, and who assists her with 
his advice, but does not command the ship. The lady is 
gracious and amiable, and speaks French correctly. Her ves- 
sel is in perfect order. She said that it would be open to all 
visitors during the fétes ; that her captain would receive the 
gentlemen and she the ladies.” 


—_—_—— 





Our last extract is from the columns of Mr. Punch, who 
seldom lets a season pass without quizzing the cockney salts. 
lam in Wales. This is an answer to your most unreason- 
able telegraphic message. Do not think, for one moment, that 
am here for my own selfish gratification. Perish the thought. 
lam here for your good. 1am taking exercise in the fresh 


terprise in order that you, not I, may reap the profit ofa 


y | hazardous experiment. By this | give you to understand | y' 


that I am going out Yachting. At the present moment I am 
thinking what costume I shall adopt. Before I left I saw 
Menken dressed as William, though, somehow or other, I quite 
forgot to send you that admirable nautical drama Menkenised, 
an omission that shall be rectified next week, when my more 
intimate acquaintance with a mariner’s life will enable me to 
enter into details upon which I could not otherwise venture. 
Menken, as William, shall be my model. 

Never having had any Yachting experiences, I look forward 
to my trip with much pleasure. Steamboats for short distan- 


big | ces with me, I mean by sea, for I have never suffered 


much by the river, except from a sort of nervous uncertainty 
as to what might happen on nearing Gravesend, *here the 
river haga oo get mixed up with the sea, and there’s a bit of 
a distur’ i 


cs of my friends has just asked me to come and see the 
acht. 

If I don’t return from the inspection in time for post, you'll 
have a full, true, and particular account next week. 

I re-open this to say, that I Aave returned in time for post. 

We've been over the Yacht, and approve of her. That is, 
my two nautical friends approve of her, and I agree with them 
having promised to go. 

I will describe her to you. “ Her” is the Yacht. 

She is a large boat, at least I should say ship, only when I 


not so large as a vessel coals, or stones, or cattle. 
She’s two storeys high, one being a deck and the other 
down stairs, where you can eatand sleep. She 
twenty-five tons, didn’t see her weighed myself, but my 
authority was a sailor on board, whom we are going to take 
as one of the crew. The crew will consist of this man and 
another, the other being the Captain. I saw the Captain. 
He was not in uniform, and except in name there didn’t ap- 


crew. 
She draws a good deal of weter, several feet, in fact, but is, 
notwithstanding, quite sate. 
sea-going boat. The 


‘The owner will warrant her a good 

owner isa , on shore, and anyone less nautical I never 

saw. He has offered to have her painted, and 

else’d, which I won’t attempt to describe, lest my sea faring 

phrases should be misunderstood. 

The © n requested me to the tackle. I did so. 
Captain asked me if that wasn’t all right? I said, yes, 

I 





air for your benefit, and am about to embark in a perilous en- | her 


pear to be much to distinguish him from the above mentioned | i 


of society, the supplementary mothers who are often more 
kind indulgent to the children than their are, 
There is not a le person anywhere who is not with 
this idea of a good aunt. 
who never knew father nor mother; but where 
who apo — an aunt? a the father and mother dis. 
appear an ve the poor infant to the mercy of the world, 
who is it that takes the little waif in, and feeds aad clothes it, 
and sends it toschool? Who? The aunt. The good, kind, 
tender-hearted soul, who, perhaps, bas been passed over in 
life, who has toiled hard, who has suffered much, who, at 
rate, has never tasted the joys of maternity, who has certainly 
never incurred its vexations. It is y wonderful, under 
such circumstances, that these women should retain so much 
humanity ; that the fire of love should not have been quenched 
in their lonely hearts; that the milk of human kindness 
should not bave dried up in their breasts long ago. We 
should be thankful to Heaven for these maiden aunts of ours; 
they are a legion of angels upon earth, for ever hov about 
us, to pity and to succour. If the natural aunts 
were faithfully and accurately followed out, I am 
think that the‘aunts of whom I speak would be found to be a 
distinct species of the genus. 

There are points of resemblance in all aunts of this class, 
which are not to be observed in persons who stand to society 
in other relations, There are many varieties of mothers ; 
good, some bad, some indifferent; there are also many 
ties of fathers, brothers, sisters, and uncles. There is a 
and indulgent father; but quite as often there is the 
and tyrannical father. There is the affectionate brother 
the jealous brother ; the loving sister and the spiteful 
Then, as to the uncle (who should be a counterpart 
aunt in everything, being the masculine of the species) 
not proverbial that while some of them poke 
in the ribs, call them sly dogs, and give them no 
notes because they wouldn’t sell their uncle's 
are others, cruel, bloodthirsty paci uncles, 
their nephews into dark woods and leave 
hunger. But our aunts?—our aunts are always good. 
ever heard of a wicked aunt? Be it un 
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mother, who marries and has children 
her own; nor the lady whom your uncle may take to 
with the same common result. We don’t think 
be she the one or the 
ever call her “ aunty,” and go and sit in her lap, 
your arms round her neck? Answer me that. nO. 
is aunt—mark how cold the word is without the endee: 
diminutive! Aunt Charles or Aunt James, with lots of 
buckets of her own dipping into the well of her affections 
ant oe ee Dare to sit 
will push you rudely coldly away. 
your arm round her neck, and she will 
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propriety. The person whom 
Se ee ee She fe 3 
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but, in this last case, she is only “ aunty 
no children of her own. As to her natural disposition : 


ef 


born to love and to be loved—born to deny herself, to 
tly, to toil and spin, not for but for others— 
, above all, to rear the weakly sheep, and to rescue the 


a 
5 
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ven & 
man upon the stage, and it is required to know what a 
dramatist will do with them. 
The gouty man, stout, red-faced, helpless, testy, and 
ded about the legs, be wheeled on in a chai 
servant, and fixed at the breakfast table. A tea-urn 


E 
af 
it 


brought in, foaming like a brewhouse copper, and placed upon 
the table, when the comic servant will withdraw. After a few 
seconds taken up ee cee ot the business of the table, 
the gouty man will the water dripping ag from the 
tea-urn upon the worst of his two lame legs, w it is totally 
out of his power to move, 

The gouty man cannot reach a bell, and he knocks violently 


on the floor with a thick stick, the audience in the meantime 


do say ship, understand me that she’s not like the 7rafalgar, | nearly bursting with half-concealed laughter, at which the audi- 
or Victory, or, for instance, the Floating Police on | enge shout in sympathy, and when he condescends to recover his 
the Thames. She’s much r than anyth "ve got speech, and master, who is suffering froma 
on the Serpentine, or at a shilling an hour at ton, but| painful disease, most painfully aggra’ by the consequences 


intensely, so pre-eminently comic ? -pox, fevers, and 
broken are never served up to amuse an audience, although 
the whole put together can scarcely equal the and heip- 
lessness re by gout. The the table are 
falsely fathered with the disease, many more desper- 
ate cases come from workhouses than from Gatherers 
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is of white linen, and is continued so as to cover the 
forehead and chin, leaving only a small portion of the face 
visible, and @ black linen hood covers all. In the house they 
wear nd shoes or a outside bes | wear veo | 
wooden sandals. Their which are hardly long enoug 
to allow of reclining at | —are of the hardest description, 
and to this hard couch retires at 8 o’clock, but rises again 
at 11, when they repair to the chapel, where they spend two 
hours in prayer, after which return to rest until 4 o’clock. 
They then rise for the day, which in this order is spent in 
yer and devotion. The nuns arrived in York on Monday 
rece, after visi St. Wilfred’s Roman Catholic Church, 
the Cathedral, and George’s Roman Catholic Church, 
where a service of welcome was sung, they were conducted to 
their new abode. Here on that and the two following days 
they received and welcomed all who chose to visit = 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Farner Ionativs.—A notice of the diocese of Norwich 
would be incomplete without some mention of Father 
Ignatius. He is notthe only clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land who has assumed thisname. The Hon. and Rev. George 

, once a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
ards went over to Rome also called himself Father 
us. The two “ Fathers” were at first mistaken for each 
other, but there was an essential difference in their career and 
modes of action. While our Norwich Father Ignatius as- 
sumed the dress and name of a Roman Catholic monk, he 
fen may to be still a member of the Church of England, 

leas of the scandal he created, and the indignation he ex- 
cited in the breasts of the members of that Church. A 
Spencer, on the contrary, with more honesty and good feel- 
om declared himself a convert to the Church of Rome. 
the Rev. Joseph Ligaster Lyne, of St. George's-inthe East, 
yne, of St. s-in-the-East, 
London. Here, although remarkable for certain religious 
eccentricities, in which he even outdid the Rev. Bi ing, 
whose ultra Church vagaries led to unseemly distur 
ances a few ago, Mr. Lyne obtained the respect due to 
— active and ee ae > aed of =~ 
poverished parish. We next hear m orwich, where 
he founded the “ Protestant” order of Benedictines. Of this 
body, Father Ignatius named himeelf Prior. The locality 
selected for his convent was a somewhat crowded neighbour- 
hood, known #8 Elm-hill. The stran in Norwich who 
inquires for the Benedictine Convent, will find all his precon- 
ceived notions of such an establishment rudely overturned. 
Nothing can be less attractive than Roane wee 
“convent.” It consists simply of some old houses, not in 


particular] repay The poverty of the order will natur- 
ally essen tras selection.— London paper. 


A Hoaxtne Briganp.—We are asked to say that the ac- 
count which appeared « few weeks ago in the newspapers of an 
encounter, near Rome, between some brigands and a young ar- 
tist proceediug on a sketching excursion, as stated in his letters 
home, detailing his desperate resistance, the bodily injuries he re- 
ceived, and the horrors of his detention for a ransom to the 
amount of £50, was a hoax, a the young artist himself 
on his family, for the purpose of ing funds to that amount. 
That the hoax succeeded is well known. The trick was discov- 
ered orf the arrival of English newspapers in Rome. His family 
having sent his letters to the press for publication as a warning 
to travellers, the matter became a common talk among per- 
sons resi in the Eternal City, from which place the indivi- 
dual hero of the false alarm found it necessary te retire. Our 
readers will remember that this subject was referred to in the 
House of Commons, and a little capital was made of it hy other 

rsons than the artist. Government discredited the story; and 

e real truth of the matter has new came aut.—Athenceum. 
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BoeNnTING ar Booxs.—The following extract from a de- 
Elizabeth's pro points to a curious 
custom in bookbinding which prevailed during some part of 
the sixteenth century:—*“After one or two removes, she 
reached Audley End on the 26th of July, where, by arrange- 
ment, & tation from the University of Cambridge waited 
on her. had previously announced to Lord Burghley, 
their chancellor, their desire of doing so, wishing to hold a 
deputation before her, and to present her with a book; to 
which he assented, but added, ‘that they must have regard 
that the book had no savour of spy ke, which commonly book- 
binders did seek to add to make their books savour well; 
for that her Majesty could not abide such a strong scent.’”— 
Notes and Querves. 


Aytoun’s Svcorsson.—Sir George Grey has now before 
im ligt of -“ fat inchs for the late Prof. Aytoun's chair 
eal e list 





n Edjnburgh. nelydes the names of such men as Mr. 
allas, author of “ Poetics” and otherwise distinguished as 
one of the first of living critics; Prof. Dgvid Masson, biogra 

her of Milton; Mr, George MacDonald, poet and novelist; Dr. 
William Hanna, biographer and son-in-law of Thomas Chalmers; 
and Dr. Danjel Wilson, lately of Toronto University, and author 
of “ Pre-hiatoric Man,” Dr. Nichol, of Glasgow, is said to be 
a candidate, but the fact is not certain; aud Mr. John Skel- 
ton, a Scotch advocate, is also said to be in the field. — Athenaeum, 





Tne Leanner or Lake Constance.—We have a few 
more particulars on the interesting swimming feat, mentioned in 
one of our late numbers. Dr. Dulk, who is forty-five years old, 
has carried his plan of crossing the Lake of Constance at its 
greatest width about with him for five years, and only this year suc- 
ceeded in it. In July, 1860, he had gone more than half the 
distance, and been for three hours and a half in the water, wher 

thunderstorm arose, and the lake hecame sq disturbed that Dr. 
bulk thought jt wise to give up the attempt. In 1863 the very 
same thing happened again; after the bold swimmer had al- 
ready spent three hours in the water, a violent wind agitated 
the waves of the lake in such a manner that he had to return. 
At length, in 1865, the feat was accomplished. A boat followed 
at the distance of twelve feet; the swimmer only stopped once, 
to swallow a little wine handed to him from the boat. Arrived 
on the other shore, and landing near the Castle at Friedrichsha- 
fen, Herr Dulk enjoyed a good draught of beer, and afterwards 
felt no other inconvenience than that of his tace and back hav- 
ing to wait for a new skin, the old one having been com- 
pletely scorched«off by six hours and a half exposure, under an 
almost tropical sua.— Ditéo. 


Nor Serving Mammon.—Lord Shaftesbury’s philanthro 
wed ehteaty dome 208 pas Bi. tt 
occu, with man societies, presid public 
lp etrang dane en evn ebro rt 

own e 
competed to accuse the steward of his Dorsetshire estates 


oyea2: 


embezzlements amounting to more than £8,000, and so little 
does he know of his own y that Mr. Waters is able to 
base his defence on the that there is money owing 


tohim. Since 1855 balf a million sterling has passed 
agents’ hands, and there has been no check save a 


the 
audit by 


understan 


a professional man, and the accounts are 
mous that they have taken twelve months to make u; 
Earl never appears to have looked at them, and from 
—- woes he gave at pasees was, we fear, in 
of signing rs very often without reading them, or 
ding whet they did and did not 
trial has been postponed till November, and 


criminal side, must last almost as long as a suit in Chancery. 
—London Weekly. : 


Fer 


authorize. 
on 





September 9 
named sole t The int of the money, when invest. 
y | ed, is directed to be paid to Mr. Woodbourne’s widow curing her 
80 enor 


- | life, and sundry legacies are left to relations and others after 
The death, with only the residue to the Duke of Buccleuch. - 





habit} Brrrism anp Irntsu Banxs.—A return made up to the be. 
clearly | ginning of the present year shows a list of 137 private banks jp 

England issuing their own notes, and authorised to issue them to 
the amount in the aggregate of £4,212,846, The amount 
authorised is £112,280, the issue of the East Cornwall Bank. 
Fifty-nine joint-stock banks in England have also authority to is. 
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Game 


tto Q2 


ly pretty termination. 


of White’s Queen, Rook, and Bish 
game at once in his own favour on this side. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 869.—By J. J. Watts, Esq. 


BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLvution TO Prosiem No, 868. 


White. 








Black, 


1. K | 1, P tks Kt (best 
2. BtoKts 2. B moves (best 
8. BR to B 7, and mate, next move. 


menced in the Ath 


played between Messrs. Franklin (Black) and Boden 
(White), the latter giving the odds of the King’s Knight. 


(Remove White’s K Kt.) 


rv 
than Black it credit f te Sener with Wi ‘ite’ E 
an gave t for, whea combiu hite’s 23rd For full particulars, get a pamphlet, free, of the 
move.—(c) Overlooking the insidious menace of the united action 
om, Dinh toasts Ob tue Ge whean “es simp enclosed to any authored agen, 


sue their notes to the amount together of £3,226,257. Stuckey’s 
Banking Company are authorised to issue to the extent of £356,. 
976, and the National Provincial Bank of England to the exten 
of £442,371. The twelve Scotch banks of issue are authorised to 
issue their notes to the aggregate amount of £2,794,271, and the 
six Irish to the amount of £6,374,494, one of these, the bank of 
Ireland, having authority to issue £3,738,428. In the course of 
the last ten years 13 English private banks of issue have stopped 
payment, three English joint-stock banks of issue, and one 
Scotch bank of issue. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Offices, {"és Wall trees, New York 
Capital and Surplus. .........00...+++++++-$3,160,000 
paid -'1,000,000 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 





8 murutNne To Tis T0.—No Remedy is more widely known or 
generally used than 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


“They are not for a day, but for all time.” They have stood 
the test of trial. This is because they do what they are recom- 


of the Dublin Chess Congress are to be com- | Mended to do. They relieve pain and cure disease. 
a= a4 - a, on pea pe A evening, the bw a of Se 
ember, under the presidency o Cremorne. ere are Languor, Dizziness Diseases caused 
be three Tournaments—one p Ant to all comers, one for British Ould Hest, : ontel + pond 
and Irish amateurs, and one for Irish Chess players only. 


For Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Vertigo, Pain in the Side, Headache, 
mach out of repair, we most confidently recommend the PLanta- 
TIOx BirTERs. 


If you are Weak, Low Spirited, Discouraged, and Sick of Life, 
worn, worn down by Dyspeptic agonies, or prostrated by Disease 





of Long Standing, be induced to try PLantaTion BiTrers. 
White. Black, White. Black. ; youreelf 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 KttoQKtS Castles (2) I sadiny casita, anteater so 
2BtoQB4 Kk Bé 6 Ptks KtP RP tks 
SPiQBa KttoQBS |i? KttkeKB P tks Kt HeEattH, Vicor, AND HAPPrness. 
Sout Kts PiokKRS. 1) Ptok BA KiPusee THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
oO en pas, . 
6BtoKR4 PtoK Kt4 20 KtPtksP PtoQ Kt5 
TBtoKKt3 PtoQs 31 Q to. 92) P tke? Sir James Clarke's 
ERE seeee = SENS EOS CELEBRATED PILLS! 
oO to t t 
eeeoe PeGeS |EQeEeS BGg' | ' rman eee ene 
to to Kt7.c Q Ph ary to the 
id PloRRS Pto K Kts 36 Q Btke KP, Sp eh dente of Mabbannck ied bites Se el 
E bok. $ QtwK2 doublech KtoR3 and Lim’ t Ex Palpitation of the 
MU FOQRs QRwQkt a7 B to K Kt7, mate iayeterion ein vous will efisct e vure whea ali ether moms 
(a) Up to this point Mr. Franklin’s play is so steady that his | have failed ; and although a powerful do not contain iron, 
opponent has acquired no advantage in return for the piece ori- | calomel, antimoay, or an ‘ 
— ven, and the gume is ed y on account of its 
8 ar 


Full in the coun cash Gucenga, anh 
more | should be carefully Lm 


Bold by all 





ness and 


“ cooked 








bearers of the Grand 


ing the omission, he tel 


Charles, James, 


evidence of the success of this 
state that the promoters have 
at the rate of eighty-four tons per week, w 
soon to raise, by:an increase in their 
week, which would ee ae cost of ~ 
the present amount, to 3s. per ton, a ; 
Peat is, we believe 2010 in Dablis at 10, per ton; and aa coal for the whole class of diseases originating in biliary 
is priced at 16s. 8d. the former article 
after.— Building News. 


Perth line to his wife in Edin 
cocked hat with 
of his consternation when, on the followiug 

into his hand, not the missing article of attire, but a 





to-morrow.” Our 


transformed the message,—. 


ham,” iato which words it a red 
clerks had Dundee 


druggists, 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New 
SmveutaR TeLeqnarmo Biunper.—One of the office- Sole United States = 
of Scotland who had to attend 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the m 
to the Duke of Athole at Logierait on Thursday, left Edin- 
burgh on Wednesday without his cocked hat. On discover- 
from a station on the Inver- 
“Send my 
may judge 


day, his friend 
es pared of 
telegrap| 
Advertizer, 
For Cur.pren—EnG Land's SovEREIGNs.— 
Two Williams, Henry, Stephen, Heary, Dick, 
John, Hal, three Edwards, 
Two Edwards, Dick, two Harrys, and a Ned, 
Mary, Bess, Jame, and Oharles, who lost his head, 
Ann, four Georges, and a Will, 


Richard, three Hals quick, 


may 
able the 
‘ones 
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And Victoria, who is reigning still. “lame 
een J 1s rel 
Qu igning me 
UrinszaT10n or Intsn Boos.—It may not be known that —~— 
since the various companies that have been started for the them 
purpose of utilising the which makes up the mass of the 

of Ireland have failed, other attempts have been made 
which are likely to prove successful. About 800 acres of bog 
in Derrylea, on the borders of King’s County and Kildare, 
have been leased to a firm who are now engaged in Working 
a new patent for the manufacture of compressed Asan 
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